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our. APIARIES, NO. XIX. 
GETTING READY FOR WINTER QUARTERS. 


F you do not cellar your bees, the matter of get- 
ting the out-apiaries ready for winter differs 
nothing from the home work. If you,cellar 
them, there may be a chance to put themin a 
cellar right where the out-apiary is located; 

but that is not so very likely. Possibly you may do 
well to build a cheap cellar or cave, perhaps after 
Doolittie’s plan; only feel your way, foi you are 
not sure that soil and other things are the same 
with you as with Doolittle. If the bees are to be 
hauled home you will do much the same asin haul- 
ing them out in the spring, only more care will be 
needed to avoid jarring or breaking down the 
combs, for they are heavier with honey and bees 
than in the spring, and a break in the fall is worse 
than in spring, for we want as much quiet in the 
fall as possible. Manage to have all handling of 
frames done sometime before hauling, if you de- 
pend on the bees to fasten the frames. “You are 
not so likely to have bad roads in the fall. As soon 
as frost has finished up fall pasturage, the bees 
may as well be got home, and at the latest they 
should be got home in plenty of time to have at 
least one good tly before going into the cellar. If 
the weather is quite cool you may be able to go at 
any time of day and shut them in the hives; but 
the probability is that you will need to go quite 
early in the morning for your first load, and wait 
till4or5o’clock before you can shut up your sec- 
ond load. If the weather is tolerably warm, you may 
find it best to fasten up your morning load when 
you go for your evening load; that is, fasten up in 
the afternoon twice as many as you can take at one 
load, and then you needn’t be in such a hurry to 
start early inthe morning. After frost in the fall, 
on a warm day the bees will be flying in good sea- 


sonin the morning, but will stop flying compara- 
tively early in the afternoon, as they probably find 
nothing todo. If you want to haul three loads ina 
day, unless it is pretty cool you will not be able to 
shut up the bees at the time of going for your sec- 
ond load, and must shut them upin the morning, 
unless, indeed, you shut up all in the evening. 

In the revised edition of Langstroth on the Hon- 
ey-Bee, Dadant says: ‘‘We usually replace the bot- 
tom-board by a wire-cloth frame protected by slats. 
The entrance should never be covered with wire 
cloth, but should be entirely closed, for the old 
bees will worry themselves trying to get through it, 
and it will soon be clogged with dead bees.’’ This 
probably refers to shipping bees long distances; 
but if your hives are so constructed that you can 
easily give them ventilation elsewhere, it may be 
well to have the entrance closed. Still, I have 
hauled hundreds of colonies with no voutiiation ex- 
cept wire cloth at the entrance. 

Upon bringing them home, place your hives con- 
veniently near to the cellar door; and if you are 
much crowded for room, you can put one hive on 
top of another. I have sometimes piled them three 
high. Putting them in pairs also economizes 
room,and the pairs may be two orthree high. If 
your ground is dry the hives need nothing under 
them: otherwise it is well to have something to 
keep the bottom-boards off the ground, if it be 
nothing more than two sticks of stove-wood under 
each hive. In setting out the hives in the spring 
they can be placed the same as they were in the 
fall—I don’t mean each hive in the same place it oc- 
cupied in the fall, but close together, two or three 
in a pile, near the cellar. If you use hanging 
frames, try to avoid all handling of frames for 
some time before hauling home, and until they are 
again placed in the out-apiary the following spring. 

I don’t need to caution you about being careful to 
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shut up your hives very securely, and look out for 
horses being stung, for you had some experience 
when you hauled them the previous spring, and 
very likely got into some trouble which made you 
wish you had never undertaken to haul bees. I 
may mention, however, that you have more bees in 
a hive in the fall, and,if there is any difference, 
they are crosser. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Friend M., your directions are exceeding- 
ly valuable. Every line indicates that you 
are writing from practical experience, and I 
think it will be well for the A BC class to 
read this chapter over and over. 


A MODEL BEE-YARD. 


FRIEND BOARDMAN TALKS TO US ABOUT HAVING 
THE GROUND CLEAN AROUND THE HIVES. 


HAT’S good enough, Ed. You may con- 

§ ¢: sider this job begun. You'll not need to 

hurry; take your time for it, and peel 

the turf all off the yard as you have be- 

gun here. There’s nothing particularly 
driving now, and I believe this isa work that will 
pay weli. 

* The apple will be in bloom in about two weeks; 
and if it does not give the bees a lift I shall have to 
do considerable feeding. We shall be in time with 
this work, so that the ground will have a chance to 
settie and become solid so that it won't get muddy 
if it should chance to be rainy about that time.” 

The next day, toward night, as I came into the 
yard it presented a most ludicrous sight. The loose 
turf was rolled up in all conceivable shapes, and the 
alleys between the hives looked like a very roughly 
plowed field, with the hives planted down between 
the furrows. 

“You have it all done, haven't you, Ed? How 
much time‘do you think it has taken to make this 
yard look so horrid?” 

“Oh! about a day and a helf—not more than 
that.”’ 

“Well, allright. Isee you have to work witha 
veilon. This kind of work makes the bees a little 
cross. I wouldn’t blame them, if they take any 
kind of pride in their surroundings if they should 
sting every member of the human family at sight. 
But we'll make this look better before we get done 
with it.” 

“T'll go to the cistern and bathe my eye where that 
little rascal stung me. Cold water is the best reme- 
dy for a bee-sting, I know of.”’ 

“The yard is 60 x 85 feet, and contains at present 
104 colonies. It would accommodate a much larger 
number without crowding. ButIam not in favor 
of crowding colonies too close together. About 5 
feet in the rows, with the rows 8 feet apart, gives a 
very convenient distance between the hives. I 
want ample room in the alleys to run a hand-cart or 
hive-carrier; and an open alley through the middle 
of the yard, wide enough for a wagon, is often- 
times very convenient.” 

After enduring the sight of the yard in this torn- 
up condition for a few days, with no very good 
prospects for fair weather, nor sunshine enough to 
dry it out very much, I gave orders to have the turf 
gathered up and wheeled outside the yard, and 
dumped in a pile; and while this was being done I 
looked about and found a piece of crosscut-saw 


plate, about 2% feet long, which I carried to the 
blacksmith, and with his help I got up a tool to level 
and smooth the ground after the turf was removed. 


BOARDMAN’S SCUFFLE-HOE, FOR CLEANING WEEDS 

AND GRASS FROM BEE-YARDS. 
It was made by riveting a clift- shank upon the 
flat side of the saw-plate, so that a handle could be 
put on, and at the same time extending along the 
plate far enough to give the required strength. To 
this I attached a handle about 5 feet long. I called 
this tool ascraper. It has proven a most valuable 
and efticient tool, and about the only one needed to 
keep the yard inorder. The expense of getting it 
up was, I think, about 30 cents to the smith, anda 
little not over-valuable time of my own in putting 
it together, not including any thing for the inven- 
tion. If any bee-keeper should want one—please 
don’t hesitate about making it. Itis not patented, 
nor shall I charge any thing for priority of inven- 
tion. 

I was now ready for business. AsI returned to 
the yard with the new scraper on my shoulder, the 
first object that met my sight was a huge mound of 
fresh dirt and turf,and Ed was posing upon its 
summit, holding a four-tined fork with which he 
had been at work, reminding me very much of the 
statue of Jove holding the thunderbolts in his hand. 

‘Hello! what have you here? This is a specimen 
for you.”’ 

“T’ve got the bee-yard skinned, and this is the 
skin rolled up here. You are a taxidermist, and I 
thought may be you'd want to stuff and mount it.” 

“Never mind. I consider it properly mounted 
now. I'll tell you how I will dispose of it. I'll use 
itin the garden, and [ think it is worth all it has 
cost to remove it for that purpose.” 

The new scraper even surpassed my expectations 
at the first trial,and it was nota long job, nora 
hard one, to scrape the yard smooth and levei in 
every part unti) it looked like a model croquet- 


ground. I was much better pleased with the job~ 


than I should have been with the first plan of mak- 
ing a dooryard for each colony, for now the scythe 
could be dispensed with entirely. It is the first 
time in my whole experience with bees that I have 
been entirely satisfied with the preparation of the 
ground in the bee-yard. I had some apprehensive- 
ness that the ground would be muddy when a long 
rainy spell came; but my apprehensions were un- 
founded. It proved always, even during a long 
drizzling rain, much more pleasant working than 
on the grass ground. Of course, the ground is tiled, 
which helps to keep it dry, and no water can stand 
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on the surface more than afew minutes. Don’t 
imagine now, that this excellence will be durable 
without labor and care. The new scraper hangs up 
on the side of the bee-house, where it is handy; and 
as often as it is needed it is run over the ground, 
which grows hard and smooth, and the weeds and 
grass disappear. 

Now, my brother bee-keepers, I should like to 
have you see for yourselves the place I have been 
describing, and how pleasant I have made my apia- 
ry for myself and my bees. I would send you alla 
card of invitation to visit me, but I fear you would 
think this too much trouble, and sol have hada 
nice picture taken, showing a portion of my apiary, 
and have sentit to friend Root, who, may be, will 
show it to you in GLEANINGS. If he does I shall 
have the pleasure of presenting to you my model 
apiary, as well as myself and Ed. If lam sure you 
are anxious to know, | may some time tell you the 
advantages of keeping an apiary clean. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1889. 

Friend B.. we were exceedingly inter- 
ested in that new instrument for keeping 
the ground clean. Although you do not say 
so, | presume the saw-plate is ground shar 
all around, so as to be pushed and pallea 
like a scuffle-hoe. By the way, a scuffle-hoe 
will do more of this kind of work in an hour 
than a common hoe or any thing else will in 
half a day,if it is kept sharp, and used right. 
Your yard certainly looks very clean and 


nice in the picture, and the artist has given 
both you and your assistant so faithfully that 
we should almost know you from the picture. 


rr 
WORKING FOR COMB HONEY. 


DOOLITTLZY TELLS US HOW HE DOES IT. 


CORRESPONDENT wishes me to give in 
GLEANINGS an article on how | work for 
comb honey. Although a little out of sea- 
son, I will try to please him, for perhaps 
some may wish to arrange a few hives this 

winter to try my way of doing it. In order to make 
all plain, I will say that the hive which I use mostly 
is 24 inches long, 12 inches wide, and 12 inches deep. 
As the frames are but 11¥ x 114 inches square, 
they must, of course, go in the short way of the 
hive. Five inches from either end of the hive is 
placed a slotted division-board ¥ of an inch thick, 
which I used to use when F used side boxes in con- 
nection with the top boxes, and which comes very 
handy with my present management. This leaves 
aspace of 12 x 12 x 13% inches for a brood-chamber 
in which 9 Gallup frames can be used. The front 
and rear of the hive is protected by 4 inches of 
chaff or fine straw, which is always left in place 
summer and winter. The entrance to the hive isa 
%-inch slot cut from the bottom of the hive the 
whole length of the brood-chamber (or 134 inches 
long), and is regulated by entrance-blocks. At all 
times of the year, except the latter part of spring, 
as will be explained further along, the five-inch 
space on either side of the brood-chamber is closed 
by a strip of common cotton cloth being spread 
over the frames and down each side over the slot- 
ted division-boards. The five-inch space is now 
filled with a chaff or sawdust cushion, which is 
made so as to just fill the same, using one on either 
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side. When the bees are being prepared for win- 
ter, the sections are taken off, the ends of the cot- 
ton strips folded back over the frames, and a chaff 
or sawdust cushion, large enough to go over the 
whole top of the hive, chaff sides and all, is put on. 
Thus the bees are left during the winter, whether 
placed in the cellar or wintered on the summer 
stand. When spring arrives, the bees in these 
hives packed with chaff, etc., are stimulated by any 
or allof the ways familiar to the apiarist, till the 
nine frames are filled with brood. As the weather 
is always changeable in the spring and early sum- 
mer, the chaff packing is a great help to the bees, 
by way of enabling them to majntain an even tem- 
perature, and thus the hives are filled with brood a 
little earlier in the season than they otherwise 
would be. As it is still too early for swarms to is- 
sue to the best advantage for the production of 
honey (the honey harvest not being yet at hand), 
and desiring all the bees possible at this season of 
the year (these bees are in reality our crop of hon- 
ey), I remove the chaff cushion and cotton cloth 
from one of the five-inch spaces, and place three 
frames of brood, taken from the brood-chamber, 
beyond the slotted division-board, placing empty 
combs in the brood-nest in place of the removed 
frames of brood. Ina week the other end of the 
hive is served in the same way, if the queen is pro- 
lifie enough to lay as many eggs as such a course 
will require, which gives me, as will be seen, 15 
frames in a hive, thus securing a large force of 
bees, with no disposition to swarm thus far. As 
the brood in the frames which are set over in the 
five-inch space should be sealed over when set 
there, it will be seen that, in 12 days, the brood 
should be all matured; and as the queen rarely goes 
into these spaces to deposit eggs, we have these 
combs devoid of brood, or nearly so, when the 
flowers begin to secrete honey. They can now be 
taken out and reserved for new swarms. If any of 
the combs I wish to take out still have brood in 
them, they can be used in building up weak colo- 
nies if we have such, or they can be placed in the 
upper stories to such hives as we are working for 
extracted honey, where they will be filled with hon- 
ey as soon as the few bees remaining in the brood 
form are hatched. Meantime, if the flowers begin 
to yield honey of any amount larger than is con- 
sumed in brood-rearing, I put on the wide frames 
over the brood-chamber part of the hive, so the 
bees can go in them tostore this first honey. 

When I have decided that it is time to put on the 
sections, | take out the six combs which are be- 
yond the slotted division-boards, place back the 
strip of cotton cloth and the chaff cushion in the 
same position they were in for winter, with the ex- 
ception that the part of the cotton cloth which then 
went over the top of the brood-frames is now fold- 
ed back over the cushions, when the queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board is put on, which extends out over 
these side cushions to the sides of the hive. The 
wide frames of sections that had been on the hive 
before, if any had been put on, are now placed 
over the brood as before, while more are added at 
their sides,to the amountI think the colony will 
need. If none have been on the hive, then “ bait 
sections,” or those filled with empty comb, are 
placed immediately over the brood-nest to tempt 
the bees into the boxes at once. It will be easily 
seen, that the sections will be filled with bees at 
once under the conditions which now exist; and 
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that, if the flow of honey is good, it will not take 
long to have our bait sections filled, and work well 
commenced in the others. 

Now, to secure the most honey for the rest of the 
season, I proceed as follows: When a swarm issues 
from a hive, the old colony is moved to a new stand, 
and the swarm hived on the old stand, which se- 
cures us nearly all the working force from the par- 
entcolony. The sections are now taken from the 
old colony and carried to the new hive. In this new 
hive are placed only six Gallup frames, and the rest 
of the hive filled up with dummies so as to contract 
the size of the hive to the real wants of the queen 
atthis time. The work done by aswarm thus treat- 
ed for the next ten days is almost marvelous, be- 
ing far more than can be secured by any other 
plan which I know of. These six frames give plen- 
ty of bees for winter, and, often, enough honey. 
If not, they must be fed, of course. The old colo- 
ny will build up in good shape for winter, and often 
give many combs of honey for extracting or giving 
to those which have been contracted as above. As 
full sections are taken out of the middle of those 
on the hive, the others on the outside are drawn to 
the middle, and more empty ones placed at the 
sides, and so on to the end of the season. This get- 
ting the bees in the right condition for the harvest 
may be called by some, ** Doolittle’s hobby.” If so, 
tis well, for I believe it one of the best hobbies 
ever ridden upon by any one producing comb hon- 
ey. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1889. 


——— en eee 
MANUM IN THE APIARY WITH HIS 
MEN. 


ESTIMATING STORES PREPARATORY TO FEEDING. 


EPT. 15.—‘** Well, Scott, we have now got the 
honey all off to market, and every colony 
supplied with a queen,so far as we know; 
and now we will commence to prepare the 
bees for feeding, and we will take the fur- 

thest yard first, while the roads are good, as you 
and I are alone now to do this work, except what 
little Fred may have time to help us after he gets 
the farmwork done. 

“Jennie, you may put up dinners for two; and 
you, Scott, may be harnessing up old Bill while I 
hunt up the veils and wristers,as we may need 
them. I always like to have them with me in case 
they are needed, as the bees are liable to be cross 
at this season of the year. How nice it would be 
for us if they were getting a little honey—just 
enough to keep them even good-natured. 

‘““There, here we are, ready for work. We had 
better put on these wristers, in order to keep the 
bees from crawling up our sleeves, as they will 
surely do without them. They are cheap-looking 
things, but they answer every purpose. They are 
made of cotton stocking-legs, with a rubber cord 
hemmed in the lower (or ankle) end of the leg. 
These are drawn over the coat-sleeves thus. There, 
you see the cord hugs tight to the wrist, preventing 
the bees from getting under them, making it much 
more comfortable in handling bees when they are 
cross. I will try to work without a veil, as I dislike 
so much to wear one, on account of my eyes; but 
you had better put yours on. 

“T will now look over two or three colonies, and 
estimate the honey, and arrange them as I want 
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them while you look on, then you can go by your- 
self. 

‘There, now I remove the cover—or honey-board 
—very carefully,so as not to excite the bees any 
more than I can help. You observe that the combs 
are not all covered with bees. As it is a little cool 
this morning, the bees are clustered quite well. 
Now I think I can remove two combs from this 
hive, leaving ten, which will be all that should re- 
main in this hive. I will place the two combs in 
this carrying box, to keep them away from the 
bees; and when the box is full I carry it to the 
honey-house and empty it, as great care must be 
taken at this season of the year not to expose any 
honey or even empty combs, as it takes but very 
little to set the bees to robbing. 

“There, now, we have the space of the two combs 
to work in, and I will show you how I estimate their 
stores. I take out the combs one by one, and reck- 
on up the amount in each comb, thus: First comb. 
This has honey on only one side, occupying about 
half the surface. If the other side were as well 
filled it would contain about two pounds; but as it 
is, I call it one pound. I now place this on this side 
of the brood-box, in order to keep the vacant place 
open, made by the removal of the two first combs. 
The second comb, as you see, has about two pounds 
and some pollen. We have now three pounds, third 
comb, some brood, and two pounds of honey, mak- 
ing five pounds. The next three combs, some 
brood, and so little honey I do not countitin. The 
sixth comb has pollen and two pounds of honey, 
making seven pounds. The next comb has three 
pounds, making ten pounds, and the next two have 
about three pounds each, making sixteen pounds, 
and the last comb you see is well filled on both 
sides, and contains probably four and one-half 
pounds; but I figure it at only four pounds. We 
therefore find that this colony has at least twenty 
pounds of honey,so!I mark on this record-board 
(kept in each hive), ‘Twenty pounds.”” Now, when 
we come to feed this colony we will give them ten 
pounds of syrup, making thirty pounds for their 
winter stores, as that is the amount! want each 
colony to have. I now place the combs back to the 
further side of the brovud-chamber, and putin a di- 
vision-board next to the combs. There, now you 
see they have much closer quarters than they had 
before. I now replace the honey-board. 

“Twill now mark in this book, which I carry in 
my pocket, ten pounds, under the head of ‘ yard No. 
6, short,’ so that, when we get through, we may 
know just how much we shall have to feed this 
yard. Now, this second colony has less bees, so we 
will remove three combs, leaving nine; and as you 
see they have only eighteen pounds of honey, we 
shall have to feed this one twelve pounds of sugur. 

“This third colony is strong in bees, but the hon- 
ey is pretty well divided in all the combs. I will re- 
move but one comb, as that will give space enough 
to spread the other combs apart all that will be nec- 
essary. There, you see I make these eleven combs 
occupy the some space that the twelve did.” 

Scott asks: 

‘“*Thave noticed, Mr. Manum, that you spread the 
combs further apart than they were. Why do you 
do that?” 

“Yes, Scott. Ido that for the purpose of giving 
the bees more space between each comb, to cluster 
in. I believe they will keep warmer, and consume 
less honey, by giving them a chance to form a 
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larger cluster between the combs. I may not be 
correct in this, but it seems to me that it is better 
for the bees.” 

‘Here, Mr. Manum, isa light colony. There are 
only four spaces filled with bees. What shall I do 
with it?” 

“ Wait a moment, Scott, until I get through with 
this one, and I will show you. Sure enough, they 
are light, and that is not all. They have no honey. 
Why! they have been robbed, so I will remove all 
but five combs, and unite with them two of those 
nuclei we brought with us. There, set in the combs 
from the nuclei, with the bees adhering to them. 
Now they have plenty of bees, and twelve pounds 
of honey, so we shall have to feed this colony eight- 
een pounds. They may quarre! a little, but I hard- 
ly think they will very much after this dose of pep- 
permint-water. 

“There, Scott, we have them all looke~ over; and 
I find, by figuring up, that we shall need to feed 
1450 pounds of syrup, which means about 850 pounds 
of dry sugar.” 

Scott asks, on the way home: 

* How do you prepare your sugar for feeding?” 

“Well, in the first place I buy the fine granulated 
sugar. I prefer the fine to the coarse, because it 
dissolves 80 much quicker; and as it costs no more, 
and is just as pure, I prefer it tothe other. I have 
used coffee A sugar, which I think is just as good 
for the bees; but as there is no saving in dollars 
and cents by using it, and as it is so liable to harden 
in the barrels, making it sometimes very difficult 
to dig it out, I have of late years used granulated 
altogether. Now,in making the syrup I proceed 
as follows: To 35 pounds of sugar I use 14 of hot wa- 
ter, | ounce cider vinegar, and 1 teaspoonful of salt. 
I put the sugar intoa large tin can, then add the 
vinegar and salt, and then pour on the water and 
stir until the sugar is all dissolved. Then the syrup 
is poured into tin cans, with tight-fitting covers, 
and it is carried to the different apiaries and fed to 
the bees, though to the furthest yards the dry 
sugar Only is taken and prepared and fed out there. 
I feed each colony from 5to 10 pounds at atime, 
just at night, when it is warm and pleasant; but 
when the weather is lowery. so the bees do not fly 
much, we are able to rush the feed to them all day. 
Hence I prefer warm lowery weather for quick 
work, 

‘“* This year we shall have but very little feeding 
to do, as there is nearly honey enough in all the 
other apiaries to winter the bees by dividing it 
among them, as some of the colonies have more 
than they need.” 

Scott asks: 

“What do you use for feeding the syrup to the 
bees? You do not pour it into the feeders with a 
dipper, do you?” 

“Oh, no! I use a common tin tea-kettle—the larg- 
est Ican find. Ihave had tin pots made for the 
purpose, but nothing suits me better than a large 
tea-kettle. With one of these I can feed 100 colo- 
nies 1000 pounds of syrup in two hours, and make 
out the records to each hive. 

“Well, here we are home again. As there isa 
little time before dark, you may prepare a few nu- 
clei to take with us to-morrow, as we may find now 
and then a colony that will need a queen or more 


bees.”’ 
NOVEMBER 1. 


“Well, Fred, we are left alone now to pack the 
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bees for winter, and we had better go right at it 
and have itdone. We will pack the home yard to- 
day. I willcarry out the sheets for covering the 
frames, while you carry out the cushions. There, I 
will show you how to fix one hive, then you can 
take the next row. 

“First, remove the brood-box cover and shove it 
under the hive to keep it dry. Now take this cot- 
ton-cloth sheet and spread it over the frames (no 
bridge sticks across the frames, as my frames are 
so small the bees can go around them); now take 
this enameled cloth and spread that over the cotton 
cloth, black side down, in such a manner as to cover 
half of the brood-chamber—the back half—thus 
leaving the front half covered only, with the cotton 
sheet, which leaves a chance for upward ventila- 
tion, and for the moisture to pass up into the cush- 
ion. T now put on the cushion over all; and as the 
cushion is large enough to completely fill the outer 
case, there seems to be but little chance for the cold 
to get to the bees. 

“Now put in the entrance slide, which cuts the en- 
trance down to2inches long by % wide. Now we 
will drive these stakes in the ground, one on each 
side of the hive, and tie this twine, one end to each 
stake, after passing it over the hive; this wiil pre- 
vent the hive from being blown over. There, now, 
this hive is all fixed for winter, and is to be let alone 
until spring, unless there should come a warm 
spell so the bees can fly. If so, we will simply pull 
the entrance-slide to see that the entrance is not 
clogged, and the slide is returned at once. This is 
just the right kind of weather for this work, as it is 
cool enough so the bees are nicely clustered below 
the top-bars, and yet not so cold as to make it un- 
comfortable to work bare-handed.” A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt. 


Friend M., I never before heard of salting 
winter food for bees ; but as we have plenty 
of demonstration that the bees like salt, I 
think very likely it will do them good. Our 
friend Betsinger claims that it will keep 
away foul brood. I wish it were true. We 
should infer that you have tremendous 
winds in your locality. May be it is the 
hives that stand on the hill that require to 
have the covers staked down ; and, by the 
way, do you winter outdoors? One might 
i.fer so from the fact that you give each 
colony 30 pounds of sealed stores. My ex- 
perience has been, with chaff hives, that 20 
pounds isa great plenty, while those who 
winter in cellars get it down to 15 or 18.— 
Our first ae was made with the inten- 
tion of re the ground always kept clean 
between the hives. As soon as weeds made 
their appearance it was scraped over witha 
sharp hoe, and then swept clean with a 
broom. This gave it a very neat and tid 
appearnce; but it required so much wor 
that we thought we could not stand it. 
Where an apiary is kept so clean, any thing 
dropped on the ground looks ones, Even 
a discarded queen-cell, trimmings from the 
grapevines, a bunch of clover or grass used 
to brush the bees off the combs, or any bang 
of the sort, must be gathered up and swe 
away in order to have it look pleasing to the 
eye; but I confess that the pleasure of work- 
ing in an apiary that is always kept perfect- 
ly clean and neat is worth a good deal, to 
say the least. 
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HONEY FROM ALFALFA. 


REPORT FROM NEVADA, OF HONEY RAISED SOLELY 
BY LRRIGATION. 


E have with us to-day Mr. W. K. Ball, 

of Reno, Nevada, who brings us 

- some samples of comb honey, as 

handsome as any ever produced 

from white clover; and, allowing 

A. 1. Root to be judge, of as fine a flavor as 

any honey from white clover. This honey 

was all gathered from alfalfa fields, kept 

growing solely by irrigation. As Mr. Ball 

sits in achair near myself and the stenog- 

rapher, I propose to ask him some questions, 

and have the stenographer take down his 
answers. 

‘* Mr. Ball, how many colonies of bees 
have you now ?” 

** Well, [should say between 200 and 300 
stands.” 

‘* How many had you to start with in the 
spring ?”’ 

** T started in with 125.” 

‘* How much honey have you secured, like 
the sample you have shown us ?”’ 

‘*T have taken 12,000 lbs. of comb honey.” 

‘* And about how much extracted ? ” 

‘“*T extracted between 4000 and 5000 lbs., 
the past year.”’ 

‘* What was your best yield from a single 
colony? ”’ 

‘* My best colony gave me about 250 Ibs. 
of comb honey, such as you tested.”’ 

‘* About how many acres of alfalfa are 
there, say within two miles of your apiary?”’ 

‘* Well, it is pretty hard to say. It is all 
alfalfa to the east, and to the west it is 
mountains and table-lands.”’ 

‘* How many other bee-keepers are there 
near you, keeping, say, a hundred or more 
colonies ? ”’ 

“There are none keeping over a hundred 
colonies, but quite a large number keepa 
few bees.” 

‘** Are they all doing well?” 

‘* They are all doing well when cared for.” 

** About when does the first bloom from 
alfalfa begin ? ” 

‘** Well, generally about the first of June.”’ 
;' 7. cal long does this first period of bloom 
ast ' 

‘*T should say about a month ; but some- 
times it hangs on for six weeks before they 
cut it.” 

“They cut it while it is in bloom, do 
they ?” 

‘** Yes, when in full bloom.” 

‘** After they cut it, the honey - flow is 
done, is it ?”’ 

‘It stops for a few days, and then it 
starts out again. This year it was about a 
month before we got another honey-fiow.”’ 

‘**Do you know whether, when they de- 
pend on irrigation solely, alfalfa yields 
every season if irrigated ?” 

‘* Yes, it does. It never fails. Of course, 
we have grasshoppers occasionally that eat 
it up for us.” 

‘** When does the last crop begin ?”’ 

‘* Sometimes it commences as late as Sep- 
tember. This year I think it was a little 
earlier.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Ball, there is another 








point that comes in here: Do they all cut 
the alfalfa about the same time ? ”’ 

‘“No, not generally, though they did so 
this year. During the mouth of July the 
honey-yield was not large; still, they gath- 
ened honey all the time, and they did fairly 
well.” 

** Now, then,if a bee-keeper had control 
of the alfalfa fields, could he manage to 
have a continuous flow of honey trom June 
or earlier, till— 

“Yes, till the 20th of September. I am 
going to have that.” 

“The alfalfa always yields honey, you 
say?” 

** It does, every time.” 

‘“* Mr. Ball, can you give us any remote 
idea as to how many acres of alfalfa would 
be required to keep 100 colonies of bees 
busy ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Alfalfa is justa 
perfect mass of blussoms. It is just as 
thick as any thing can be; but I have no 
idea of how many acres would be required 
for any given number of colonies. We 
have but few bees, and they can’t begin to 
gather what there is. I am pretty sure 
beat: is enough for a thousand colonies of 
ees.” 

** Without question, 100 acres of alfalfa 
would keep 100 colonies of bees busy, would 
it not ?” 

‘“*No doubt about that, at all. I thought 
that 20 acres would, in full bloom.” 

‘* If what you say is true, then it is quite 
probable that the great field for bee-keepers 
has almost, as yet, been unexplored and 
undeveloped ? ” 

* You. air: itis.” 

‘* How about the expense of irrigation ? ”’ 

‘* Well, where they buy water, they buy it 
of the companies, and it costs abuut $4.00 
an acre to water the land, and each acre 
yields from five to seven tons, but some- 
times only three.” 

‘* What is land worth per acre, suitable 
for raising alfalfa ?”’ 

‘* Under cultivation ?”’ 

** Well, both ways.”’ 

‘They value land at about $100 per acre, 
and the water goes with the land. Uncul- 
tivated land without water—well, the idea 
is, the land is of no value without water.” 

** What could land be bought for without 
water—say for raising sheep ?”’ 

‘**T don’t know. It is very cheap. I have 
not bought any. Perhaps $1.25 an acre. 
Land that is watered is higher.” 

‘‘After arrangements have been made 
for getting water on this land that is werth 
$1.25 per acre, how much expense is requir- 
ed to get in acrop of alfalfa—that is, how 
much per acre for the first crop ? ” 

** About $4.00 clearing the ground of sage 
brush, or not more than $10.00, seeding and 
all, on good ground. ‘The first ditch is very 
expensive.”’ 

** What is done with such immense quan- 

tities of hay ?”’ 
: “Oh! it is fed to cattle, there in the val- 
ey. 9 ‘ . 
“How often is the land irrigated in a 
year, for alfalfa?” 

‘* Well, that depends a good deal on the 
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land itself. Some land is irrigated only 
twice for a crop of hay, and some more.” 

‘** You have rain in winter, do you not ?”’ 

‘* Last year we did not have enough, and 
80 We ran very short.” 

** How much water is required per acre ?” 

‘*- An inch to the acre, right through.” 

“Mr. Ball, what are we to understand by 
an inch?” 

‘* An inch is what will run through an 
inch hole under six inches pressure—that is, 
a steady run, day and night.” 

‘* What is the nature of the soil of these 
alfalfa fields ? ” 

* Well, alfalfa does best on sandy or grav- 
elly soil. On such soil it runs its roots down 
3U feet along the river-banks.”’ 

Mr. Ball, I heard it said in California, 
Arizona, and other places on the desert, 
that any of the desert land would raise nice 
alfalfa, provided they could have plenty of 
water.” 

*Vhat is true—there is no discount on 
that. Alfalfa will grow any place where 
there is water.” 

“Then Horace Greeley’s wild vision, as 
some have termed it, of reclaiming the 
Great. American Desert, needs only water 
to bring it about.” 

* That’s a fact.” 

‘* How much winter do you have, where 
these great alfalfa fields are? ”’ 

* Sometimes as low as 10 degrees below 
Zero. 

** Why can’t we raise alfalfa here?” 

‘* Why, you have too much rain. You see, 
the idea is, alfalfa will not stand water ex- 
cept fora few days atatime. It kills the 
head, and then it dies.” 

‘Alfalfa, then, is rather a plant of the 
desert.”’ 

* Yes, it is.” 

‘** T had that idea.” 

** You can kill a whole field of alfalfa by 
letting water run on it for two weeks steady. 
We change the water every 24 hours. Four 
hours a day is plenty.” 

“How long does it take to irrigate, say 
an acre of alfalfa, with the water that runs 
through an inch hole, under a pressure of 
six inches?” 

** You can not irrigate a single acre with 
a square inch. You need a pretty good 
stream. You can irrigate ten acres with a 
ten-inch stream, but you can not irrigate 
one acre with a one-inch stream. The sun 
would lick up the small stream by the heat : 


~but a ten-inch stream would keep ten acres 


going very well.” 

“It needs, then, ten inches of water to do 
any thing?” 

* Yoa,; oF."? 

‘* How long does it take to irrigate an 
acre where you have ten inches of water?” 

‘*Ten inches will irrigate one acre in 
twelve hours.”’ 

‘* What is alfalfa seed worth per pound or 
bushel with you?” 

‘* When I left, I think it was worth about 
10 cts. a pound. It runs about like red clo- 
ver—say 60 lbs. per bushel. We don’t use 
bushel very much. We buy and sell by the 
pound almost altogether. We use no water 
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in the winter. We shut it off in the fall, 
when cold weather comes.” 

_ ** How soon do they commence irrigating 
in the spring? ”’ 

‘** When they get the ditches cleaned, and 
put on the water in the spring—say about 
the middle of April.” 

‘* How much seed per acre is required?” 

** Well, I think about 20 lbs.. Sometimes 
a little more or a little less would do.” 

“In raisivg seed, you have to let alfalfa 
ripen, do you not?” 

‘* Yes. You can get two crops of seed in 
one season.” 

‘** How far apart are the furrows, for irri- 
gation?” 

‘*A bout three feet.” 

‘‘About how deep?” 

** Well, three or four inches—just enough 
to keep the water in the furrow.”’ 

‘**How do you make furrows after the 
first crop is cut?” 

‘“They furrow about once a year. The 
more you harrow it over and dig around it, 
the better it grows. A good many harrow 
it every spring. It makes it grow better.” 

** Ts this alfalfa ground level, or nearly so, 
or is it on a hillside.” 

_ Both. They can irrigate it on hillside 
just as well as on the level ground.” 

‘How do you know when there is water 
enough? ”’ 

_ ‘As svon as it runs over the ground, there 
is water enough.” 

In addition to the above, I would say that 
Mr. Ball has pretty nearly a carload of this 
beautiful alfalfa honey. Ernest has just 
tasted it, and ugrees with me that it is equal 
to any honey in the world. Mr. Ball pro- 
poses to use about half a carload of yg 
during 1890, himself, and he may be able to 
make up a whole carload among his neigh- 
bors. So you see these great alfalfa fields 
are going to open a big industry in this mat- 
ter of supplies. Now, we are not all selfish 
in our enthusiasm in this matter. There is 
a great opening for energetic supply-dealers 
right on the spot. It is poor policy to ship 
lumber thousands of miles, and over moun- 
tains, if it can be avoided. The resources 
of all these new fields should be well looked 
up and developed. 

or  — —— 


THE WIDTH AND THICKNESS OF TOP- 
BARS. 


THEIR RELATION AS AFFECTING THE BUILDING OR 
THE PREVENTION OF BUILDING BURR-COMBS. 


ITHIN the last few months there has been 
considerable said about the prevention of 











burr-combs above and between top-bars 

by means of having the top-bars of unusu- 

al thickness up and down. The first that I 
remember of hearing of any thing of the kind was 
at the national convention at Toronto, when that 
bright Canuck, J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, Ontario, 
showed me his top-bars, which were, if I remember 
rightly, one inch square. I did not feel particular- 
ly interested in the matter at the time, because I 
had on hand a large number of frames, and I would 
not change any thing of the kind without very 
strong reasons. Besides, I had no trouble with 
-burr-combs, for I used the Heddon siat honey- 
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board, which kept the bottoms of sections placed 
over the brood-frames entirely clean. I. have al- 
ways valued highly this slat honey-board; but with- 
in the past three years it has gradually failed to be 
effective, and the present year I have had bad work 
with combs and honey filled in between the slat 
honey-board dnd the bottoms of the sections. In 
former years every section was entirely clean from 
burr-combs. Why the difference? The only ex- 
planation I can think of is this: In former years, 
before putting on the honey-board I scraped off 
clean the tops of all the brood-frames, and cleaned 
off the honey-board at the close of the honey-har- 
vest. Latterly I said the bees would only have extra 
work to fill again these spaces, so I left all the burr- 
combs on. You may be sure! shall clean them off 
next year. Soif you use the honey-board, profit by 
my experience, and, before putting it on next 
summer, make athorough job of cleaning off all 
propolis and wax above the upper surface of the 
top-bars. Perhaps I may do well to tell you how I 
have done it. ; 

I take a common garden-hoe; and while an as- 
sistant blows over the top-bars just enough smoke 
to keep the bees down out of the way, I hoe off 
every thing, leaving the top-bars clean. The hoe 
also makes rapid work in cleaning off the honey- 
boards. Lay them down inside a shallow box, or 
in some way 80 they are held firm; and after you 
have hoed them off, clean out the spaces between 
the siate by means of a flat gurden-trowel, which 
may be used, indeed, for the whole of the cleaning. 
If the bhoney-boards are cleaned off immediately 
upon taking from the hives, you will have a sticky 
mess, and may have trouble with robbers. To 
avoid this, loosen up each honey-board a day ora 
week before taking off. Pry it up at different 
points, so that you are sure you have broken loose 
all attachments, and then leave it closed up as be- 
fore, and in 24 hours no honey will be found on the 
honey-board. : 

But, to come back to my starting-point. I am 
quite anxious to know whether thick top-bars will 
allow me to dispense with honey-boards entirely; 
for notwithstanding the high value I have set upon 
them, there is no denying the fact that they are de- 
cidedly in the way when you want to lift out 
frames; and from my experience I think they must 
be taken off and cleaned at least once a year, which 
is no little trouble. I think the editor made the 
objection to thick top-bars, that he didn’t want to 
use any unnecessary wood; but, pray, isn’t there 
any extra wood in the honey - boards? Besides, 
thick top-bars are less expensive and more sub- 
stantial, and surely there is less machinery about 
them. I should really like to know why a honey- 
board prevents the building of brace-combs. Some 
claim that it is the break-joint principle. This year 
Ihave given considerable attention to this point; 
have had many cases in which there was no break- 
joint, but the space between the top-bars corres- 
ponded with the spaces of the honey-board, and I 
could not see that the break-joint was any better 
than the continuous passage. I wonder if it is not 
the simple matter of distance that prevents the 
bees from starting brace-combs. In my hives, the 
top-bars are % thick, then a space of } between top- 
bar and honey-board, and another % space between 
honey-board and the bottom of the section. Now, 
this upper space is so far from the brood-comb that 
the bees may not care to fill up so small a space; 


but after the space between the top-bar and honey- 
board is ali filled up with comb and honey, the bees 
may next turn their attention to filling up the up- 
per space, which is now only one-third as far above 
filled comb as it was at first. Now, if the matter of 
distance be all that is needed to prevent building, 
then the thicker top-bar may better be used than the 
honey-board, with no danger of its becoming inop- 
erative. If any have tried the thick top-bar, and 
found it a failure, I should like to see it reported. 
WIDTH OF TOP-BARS. 

My top-bars are one inch wide; and if I should 
make any change in thickness, | might also change 
the width, if % bea better width. I should like to 
know just in what way % is better than one inch. I 
am alittle afraid that,in hauling without fasten- 
ing, the narrow top-bars might not hold so secure- 
ly in place. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, III. 

P. 8.—Since writing the above, 1 heard Heddon 
and Hutchinson say they never clean off their top- 
bars, and yet have notrouble. That leaves me all 
at sea again. 

There, friend Miller, you have brought up 
a subject that I have been thinking of for 
some time. I had intended to experiment 
with thick top-bars, but somehow | did not 
“get round toit.’’ Mr. Danzenbaker, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., when at Medina a year or so 
ago, said he had used these thick top-bars in 
his hives very extensively, and that they did 

revent brace-combs. Now, if Mr. Hall and 

r. Dauzenbaker, and others who have 
testified to the value of these thick top-bars, 
are correct, I do not see but that the honey- 
board will have to take a back seat—at least 
the plain slatted board, for I should a good 
deal rather have the extra wood in the top- 
bar, than in some extra contrivance. Will 
Mr. Hall, or Mr. Danzenbaker either, please 
let us know whether the thick bar stz// does 
away with the building of brace-combs, par- 
tially or entirely? We have always, at the 
Hlome of the Honey-bees. been in the habit 
of scraping the honey-board and the brood- 
frames before putting on the honey-board. 
For this purpose we have used a common 
garden-trowel, both sides of which had been 

round toasharp cutting edge. The hol- 
ow of the trowel holds the scrapings for 
one whole hive; and during the operation 
of scraping, no bits of comb drop in between 
the frames. With your hoe you can doubt- 
less do it much more rapidly. You speak 
about the width of top-bars. For the past 
two or three seasons we have been using a 
hive with top-bars 14 inches wide, but only 
+ inch thick. Quite accidentally this sea- 
son we noticed that few or no brace-combs 
were built above these top-bars. Had it not 
been for the fact that two or three corres- 
pondents had reported a similar observa- 
tion, I should have thought no more about 
it than that it was the peculiar condition of 
the colony. Now, while I do not prepose to 
advocate or even intimate that a wide top- 
bar would be advisable, I should like to 
hear from those who have had opportuni- 
ties for experimenting in this matter. I 
know the general verdict is most strenuous- 
ly in favor of atop-bar {inch wide. This 
being the width of the average brood-combs, 
and also being a very convenient thickness 
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of.lumber, has had a good deal to do in de- 
ciding on the width. Practical articles on 
this matter would be very acceptable 
just now. We should also like to hear from 
others, whether brace-combs are sometimes 
built through the honey-board, as Dr. Mil- 
ler explains, and whether such building 
through is frequent, or only of rare occur- 
rence. In regard to the break-joint feature, 
I never could see that such arrangement of 
the slats made any appreciable difference 
one way or the other, and I have watched 
the thing in our apiary quite vpree § There 
were, so far as I could obeerve. just as many 
brace-combs when the slats were break- 
joint as when they were not. ERNEST. 

In addition to what Ernest has said, I 
would say that I well remember friend 
Hall’s thick top-bars. I think it was the 
first intimation that ever came to my know- 
ledge, that having the top-bars very thick 
would answer the same purpose as the hon- 
ey-board in discouraging the building of 
bridge-combs up against the sections. I 
told him, and I can not help thinking now, 
that getting the bees so far away from the 
brood would not only discourage bridge- 
combs. but it would discourage them from 
going into the supers. There has been a 
great deal of complaint already, that full- 
blooded Italians are slow to commence in 
the boxes. Now, is it not true, that, the 
further we get surplus sections from the 
center of the brood-nest, the more we in- 
crease this difficulty ? 

= 
J. M. JENKINS. 


A SKETCH BY A FRIEND. 


4 


M. JENKINS, of Wetumpka, Ala., is a native 

of that State, and was born Jan. 17, 1856. 

His early boyhood was attended with many 

® incidents of an interesting character, 

which, for lack of space, we must allow the 

reader to learn of by cultivating a more intimate 

acquaintance with him. When he was but fifteen 

years old his father was killed by the explosion of a 

boiler inthe sawmill of which he was part owner; 

and, as is frequently the case with the widowed and 

the fatherless, the settling-up of affairs was so 

managed in the interests of others as to deprive 

them of their rightful share in the property, and 

they were left with but small means at their com- 
mand for support. 

The family now consisted of the mother, the son, 
and two younger sisters. With more keen percep- 
tion of duty than is usually found in a boy of his 
age, Master Jenkins realized that the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of becoming the man of the family 
practically devolved upon him. 

At this time of life he was slight of build, and 
rather delicate in health; but he bravely put forth 
his best efforts to fill the place so sadly made va- 
eant. The family were living upon a farm at the 
time, and, naturally, the efforts of our young 
friend were first turned in this direction; but his 
good will and purpose far exceeded his physical 
ability, and farming was not a success. The moth- 
er, in her faithful love for her children, and pur- 
pose to keep the little band together, finally de- 
cided to move to Birmingham, Ala., with a view to 
bettering their condition. From early childhood 
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the boy had manifested a great love for machinery, 
and it was his ambition to learn a machinist’s trade, 
and to eventually become an engineer. Having a 
fixed purpose in view, he sought a position in this 
line; but being a stranger, and without influence, 
he was unsuccessful in his efforts to find an open- 
ing. At last a chance acquaintance, learning of 
the boy’s eager desire for employment, offered him 
ajobin the round-house of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R., at Birmingham, as a wiper. For the 
benefit of our young readers, especially the boys, I 
will explain that the duties of this position requir- 
ed him to wipe off the grease and dirt from the lo- 
comotives as they came in off the road; draw the 
fires, fill the sand-boxes, shovel the tenders full of 
coal, load on wood, turn the engines on the turn- 
tables, and fire them up for the outgoing trips. 
Now, this was all hard, dirty work, and I fear that 
some of our boys would shrink before such a task. 
But our young friend was resolute in his purpose; 
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J. M. JENKINS. 


and as this opening wasin line with his ambition to 
become an engineer, he gladly accepted the posi- 
tion at $1.25 per day. Considering his age (seven- 
teen) and his slight build, it is a marvel that he ever 
endured the work; but his true pluck manifested 
itself to such adegree that the company, recogniz- 
ing his worth, offered him a position as fireman on 
a locomotive, at the expiration of five months’ ser- 
vice in the round-house. Many predicted certain 
failure for him here, on account of the arduous du- 
ties; but again he was victor of the situation. 
Wholly upon his own merits he rapidly arose in the 
estimation of the company, and, having become 
thoroughly competent to run an engine, at the age 
of twenty we find him running a switch-engine. 
In 1878 (now twenty-two years old) he was put up- 
on the road as a full-fledged engineer. As an evi- 
dence of the high esteem in which he was held by 
his company, two years later he was tendered the 
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branch road which runs between Wetumpka and 
Elmore, in preference to many older engineers 
who had been longer in the service of the company. 
This is considered the most desirable run that the 
road now offers, and for nine years past Mr. Jen- 
kins has enjoyed the advantages which this posi- 
tion offers. 

In 1879 he was happily married to Miss A. E. An- 
gell, of Tennessee, and the partnership proved to 
bearich blessing to him. Added to the charm of 
quiet, pleasing manners, Miss Angell brought with 
herinto the home life the sweet grace ofa pure 
Christian heart, and it wasthrough her influence 
that our friend and brother was led toa realizing 
sense of his obligation to the Father of all mercies 
and blessings; and from a life of thoughtless indif- 
ference to such matters he was won over into the 
pure light of the gospel, and the household was es- 
tablished with a prayer for divine guidance and 
blessing, and the family altar is now a feature of 
the home. Through the same loving iufluence he 
was induced to give up the habit of smoking, and, 
to use his own words, he now thanks God daily for 
his goodness to him in sending him sucha wife. 
Their marriage has been blessed with four lovely 
children—two boys and two girls, and the sunshine 
of love and happiness sheds its radiance over the 
family circle. 

About seven years ago Mr. Jenkins became inter- 
ested in our favorite subject, the bees, and studied 
it with an earnestness which bespoke a mastery of 
the art. He afterward became desirous of engag- 
ing in the supply-business, and made a proposition 
to Uncle Amos to establish a branch of the “* Home 
of the Honey-Bees” in the South. Mr. Root did not 
seem to favor the plan in just that form, on ac- 
count of freights, ete., and, with characteristic 
tenacity of purpose, Mr. Jenkins determined upon 
starting out on his own responsibility. 

Purchasing an engine and suitable machinery he 
started a factory, and in 1886 issued his first cata- 
logue; and our friends all through the South have 
been greeted each year since with as bright and 
neat a publication of this character as may be 
found. “rom a small beginning our brother has 
advanced until now his business represents an in- 
vestment of from two to four thousand Jollars. 

His business standing is one of unquestionable 
integrity, and is considered good for all obligations 
which he incurs; and his constant aim is to so deal 
with his fellow-men as to merit their highest re- 
gard. 

In stature, Mr. Jenkins is tall. His physical pow- 
er and endurance are in keeping with his well- 
rounded character, and his features forcibly ex- 
press the determination and grit which have mark- 
ed his career thus far. He enjoys almost perfect 
health, and I am sure that the brotherhood will 
join with me in wishing him a continuance of that 
blessing, and success in all his undertakings. 

J. FRANK PARKER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 21, 1889. 


Friend P., there is something you have 
not touched upon, that I want to say about 
our friend Jenkins. When he was working 
for the railroad company he attended to Lis 
duties so well that he had considerable 
spare time from each day on his hands. 
When he wrote us about going into the sup- 
ply business I asked him what his employ- 
ers would say in regard to it. I was afraid 


he intended to work this other industry in 
on the sly—that is, receive pay for working 
for them while he was really working a good 
part of the time for himself. Of course, I 
did not then know what kind of stuff he was 
made of. He replied at once that he had 
stated the whole matter to his employers, 
and they not only acquiesced but had prom- 
ised to help him by giving him unusually 
low rates of freight to get his supplies. 
Later, when I saw some letters from the 
railroad men, proposing several times to 
give him even more than he had ventured to 
ask.them, it taught me a good lesson; viz., 
that even great railroad companies have 
souls; and that, when they get hold of a 
young man who is open, honest, and square, 
without the least trace of a disposition in 
his heart to do things on the sly, they de- 
light in honoring such a one, and showing 
him how much they trust him. <All through 
our business deal with him I have been sur- 
prised and pleased to see that the railroad 
companies everywhere seemed to feel a plea- 
sure in assisting him. My friend. are you 
sure that you have never been guilty of try- 
ing to keep back, evade, or elude the keen 
eyes of our railway corporations, say just a 
little bit? I am afraid that I have at times 
been guilty myself in just this line. Now, 
let us take a lesson from the experiéace of 
friend Jenkins. He is not a moneyed man, 
and never was; but he has another kind of 
riches that the great wide world has discov- 
ered, and that frank, manly, open face shows 
it. He loves his Savior, and he loves to be 
truthful. 
oe he 
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CLAMPS OR CRATES ; HONEY-BOARDS OR RACKS, 





NOTICE two errors in Oct. Ith GLEANINGS, 
page 808, directly under the picture. You 
make me say, *‘ So that the clamps for shipping- 
crates just fit.’ It should read, “or shipping- 
crates.’’ Also lith line below the picture, you 

make me say ‘ blu.nkets,”’ when it should read block- 
ing. 

Now a word about crates and clamps, etc., notic- 
ed in your foot-notes. I believe lam correct when 
I call the section-holder a ** clamp,”’ for it is a clamp, 
as the sections are clamped in it, in all “ clamps”’ 
—mine with a screw, others with wedges, and some 
with springs; hence a clamp is what we use to hold 
the sections in while on the hive, or, in other words, 
a clamp is used for holding a certain number of 
sections in and about the apiary, while a crate or 
case is used only for marketing honey. They are 
not used asa‘ clamp” about the apiary; so then 
we have “clamps’’ for use in the apiary, and 
* crates’’ for shipping and marketing boney only. 

Again, we have honey-boards for covering the 
brood-chamber. We also have the Heddon break- 
joint honey-rack, not honey-board, for it is not a 
board; it is a rack, made of cleats—or slats. 

We also have the perforated zinc queen-exclud- 
ers. They are not * boards,’’ but perforated sheets 
of zinc; hence they should be called zinc excluders. 
We also have the wood-zine excluders, which are 
not boards, but wood-zinc excluders. 

I suppose, properly speaking, we do not now use 
‘“*honey-boards.’’ I suppose formerly {a honey- 
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board meant a perforated board placed over the 
brood-nest, upon which honey-boxes were placed, 
and the bees passed up through the holes in the 
honey-board into the boxes; hence the name 
“honey - board.’”’ Therefore what I now call a 
* honey-board ”’ is really a brood-box cover. 

Bristol, Vt., Oct. 28, 1889. A. E. MANUM. 


rr 
FAIRS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


ARE BEE-KEEPERS WORKING AGAINST THEIR OWN 
INTERESTS WHEN THEY ATTEND THEM ? 


T the late Illinois State Fair I had on exhibi- 
tion extracted honey. I said to my competi- 
tor, ‘‘What makes the difference in this ex- 
tracted honey—all white clover?” 

He said, *‘ I thought there was some trick 
about it.” 

I suid, ‘| agree with Amateur Expert with refer- 
ence to using white comb for light honey, although 
I believe A. i. Root differs. That honey there on 
exhibition was extracted from white comb, a good 
deal of it being built this year, and I had to use the 
most exceeding care to prevent its being broken. 
On very hot days it broke badly; but on cool days it 
did not. If I came across a patch of honey of dif- 
ferent color, it was set aside, and not mixed with 
the very white. Have I a mistaken idea, or not, 
that, in order to have very light honey, it must be 
stored in white comb?”’ 

FALRS. 
I stood by the honey and bee exhibit for three 


days; shook hands, and gave out sample copies of 
bee literature; and was I not working against my 


own interest? To be sure, we had a grand admira- 
tion meeting; but these advertising paraphernalia 
fell into the hands of those who own a few bees, 
and they may become subscribers, and learn how 
to produce more honey than they now do, bring it 
to this market, and undersell me. It appears to 
me as though bee-keepers who work at fairs are 
injuring themselves, but benefiting publishers and 


supply-dealers. 
CONVENTIONS. 


When I came home from Chicago the “ lord of the 
manor” said, ‘** What new ideas did you get at Chi- 
cago —learn any thing that you didn’t know before? 
Keep bees just as well if you never went to a con- 
vention.”’ 

“ Well,” I said, “if I didn’t learn any thing new, I 
saw something that I never saw before, and that 
was wooden comb that the bees had reared brood 
in for two seasons. Mr. Aspinwall claims that it 
will prevent swarming, as the bees can not rear 
drones. I should not think that the ladies would 
be as happy and contented, and work as well, when 
there are no gentlemen of leisure around—would 
you?” 

It’s funny, isn’t it? that those who never attend 
conventions know 80 much about them. Now, 
there is Mrs. Chaddock, who never attended a bee- 
convention in her life, and how glibly she can tell 
what we all gofor! We havean ax that I must own 
is very dull, as it is used only to pound up coal; but 
wouldn’t I be very silly to carry it to a bee-conven- 
tion to have it sharpened? 

Mr. Root, you used to throw a wet blanket on 
conventions back in the seventies, didn’t you? 
And even now, while there is one in session, a lily 
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that has aleaf as big as acart-wheel has greater 
attractions. 

%There are so many changes in a year, would it 
not be well to have the international subject to the 
call of a committee, as to time and place? During 
the encampment of the G. A. R. I could have gone 
to Columbus and return for less than five dollars; 
but when the bee-convention met it cost twenty. I 
have been considering for the past year whether I 
had better go to Brantford, Ont. The fare will be 
nearly forty dollars, besides hotel bill, and honey is 
cheap, and bees slow of sale. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, I)l. 

My dear friend,I believe that I did,a 
good many years ago, try to throw wet 
blankets on conventions, fairs, etc.; and it 
is equally true that I once tried, in a feeble 
way, to find fault with churches and Sun- 
day-schools. May God forgive me for both. 
I suppose it is true, that once in a great 
while we cut off alittle of our income by 
communicating to the outside world what 
we have learned in our special fields of in- 
dustry ; but, dear Mrs. H., do you not think 
the injunction from our Master, ‘‘ Give, and 
it shall be given unto you,” applies here ? 
I know the question has come e a — 
many times, during late years. Shall we 
teach everybody every thing we know, or 
shall we keep our business, especially the 
new i of our industry, to our- 
selves? The latter would seem to be the 
more prudent way; but I believe the expe- 
rience of the world contradicts it. he 
man who gives most freely, by some strange 
law of our being gets most. freely, as in the 
language of our text. We have found rec- 
ords of great business men who have given 
astonishing sums toward civilizing and 
Christianizing foreign lands. Did they be- 
come impoverished? Not so. The begin- 
ning of a liberal, broad, generous regard 
for their fellow-men away off in the distant 
parts of the earth was the beginning of 
their prosperity; and I believe, my friend, 
you will find it true that this habit of goin 
to fairs, and working in a judicious an 
sensible way for the education of our peo- 
ple, will bring {prosperity. Now, Iam a lit- 
tle peculiar in this matter. I do not be- 
lieve in keeping a single thing secret that 
would be of value to my fellow-men ; neith- 
er do I believe in duties on foreign fh aapaaeng 
—that is,so far as I have light on this sub- 
ject. When those great big cabbages came 
from Holland, and sold at a big price in 
America, I felt happy because the neigh- 
bors in Holland had {found,afnew opening 
for their produce, and a new encvurage- 
ment to raise big cabbages. There has 
been some talk about putting a tax on ba- 
nanas, and it pains me when | hear it dis- 
cussed. I do not know what sort of people 
raise bananas. and I don’t care. They are 
fellow-beings, and the large consumption 
opening up on them must encourage them 
in their special industry. I wonder if any 
of the readers of "GLEANINGS: live where 
bananas grow. If so, will they tell us some- 
thing about it? Now, I do not know what 
bearing this has on politics. I am afraid I 
do not like politics very much; but I am 
trying to love my neighbors in Holland, in 

amaica, and, in short, in Europe, Asia, 
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and Africa, as I love myself. If the straw- 
berries I raise have to be sold low because 
two great bananas can be bought for a nick- 
el, what is my loss will be their gain; and I 
hope I feel as happy in feeling that their 
bananas are moving off rapidly (so they can 
be busy and happy in raising more)—yes, 
happier, than if 1 got 15 or 20 cents a quart 
for my great big strawberries.—Yes, I did 
go to see those lilies with leaves as big as a 
small cart-wheel, right during convention 
time. Mrs. Root has just one brother in this 
world, and that brother has just one jog al 
ter. I have heard more or less about her 
for twenty years or more, but I never saw 
her till the first day of the Chicago conven- 
tion. She was an utter stranger in a 
strange land—had never seen the great city 
at all, and had never had a glimpse of Lake 
Michigan, nor of any other lake, until I 
went out to Lincoln Park with her. She 
was to take the evening train home, and so 
there was almost no way but to take a little 
time from the convention. I am quite cer- 
tain that I lost a good deal by being absent; 
but I do not believe that the rest of you lost 
very much — especially when you had so 
many bright stars in the apicultural world 
who were also good talkers. I know it costs 
money to go to conventions. It frightens 
me sometimes to think of it. But let us 
avoid the other extreme by being penurious. 
What did God give us goods and money for ? 
First, to glorify his holy name; second, to 
use for the good of our neighbors and fel- 
low-men. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








RAT-TAILED MAGGOTS. 

Mr. H. G. Frame, Manchester, Ind., sends me a 
large fine two-winged fly which he finds about his 
hives. He asks me to write it up in GLEANINGS. 
The only thing of special interest in this insect is, 
that the larva, or maggot, is not only worm-like, in 
being without feet, but it is often called the rat- 
tailed maggot, as there is a long tail-like organ, 
which carries a spiracle at its end. This maggot 
lives in filthy water—water containing decaying 
organic matter—and so finds this tail useful in lift- 
ing its one breathing-mouth out of the water, to get 
pure air. The fly that lays the eggs in this filthy 
water is a plump, brownish-yellow insect, looking 
quite like a bee. These flies are generally seen 
about flowers, where they search for honey and pol- 
len. Of course, their mimicry serves them well; 
for, as they resemble bees, birds are rarely tempted 
to catch them. In macerating the bones of animals, 
when we place them in water in barrels, we often 
get a large supply of these rat-tailed maggots, and 
see the flies about, laying their eggs. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


QUEEN AND DRONE IN COPULO, AS SEEN BY AN 
EYE-WITNESS. 


In GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, page 774, Prof. Cook 
desires to know if any one has ever seen the drone 
and queen fall to the ground in copulo. In June, 
1888, I was fortunate enough to witness a case of 
this kind. I was first attracted by a considerable 


noise made by bees in quick motion; and on closer 
observation I discovered that they were drones. 
They would drop nearly to the ground, and then 
rise again, only to again descend. The queen and 
one drone dropped at my feet, falling to the ground 
before they became disconnected. After they had 
become separated, the queen remained on the 
ground a sufficient length of time for me to pick 
her upin my hand and examine her closely. She 
was a very nice Italian, and I could not resist trying 
the experiment of introducing her to a colony of 
mine that I wanted to supersede their queen. I did 
80 with entire success, by caging her in over night. 

We increased from 4 to 21 colonies this’ season. 
We had a fine rain to-day, which is the third this 
season, something out of the common for California. 
The hills and valleys are quite green. 

The Ignotum seed I got of you last spring is mak- 
ing fine tomatoes. They are very fine-flavored, and 
contain a great deal of meat. Thanks for the seed. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 20, 1889. J. W. Towns. 

Thanks for the valuable item you furnish, 
friend T. It corroborates the statements 
that have already been made. 


SHUTTING THE BEES IN THE HIVES TO KEEP THEM 
FROM FLYING OUT AND DYING 
IN THE SUN. 


Mr. Henry Leck, a neighbor of mine, is quite a 
successful bee-keeper. I wish to give you his mode 
of wintering bees, and ask you and others what you 
think of it. He uses a telescope hive, with the Gal- 
lup frame. He leaves them all winter on the sum- 
mer stand, without any protection whatever—not 
even a windbreak; and when it gets cold enough for 
snow to begin to fly brisk y, he stops the entrance 
with wire cloth, so as tv prevent the bees from tak- 
ing a flight until the cloth is removed in the spring. 
What do you think of it? C. L. Cook. 

Glen Rock, Neb., Oct. 29, 1889. 

Friend C., fastening bees in their hive 
with wire cloth while they remain on their 
summer stands might answer in Nebraska, 
but it surely would not do here. We have 
days almost every week in the winter time 
when the bees would crawl around the en- 
trance so as to injure themselves, and per- 
haps smother the colony. So long as the 
weather keeps down to the freezing-point, 
or pretty near it, the wire cloth, without 
doubt, will dono harm. Pinang: 2 if a two- 
inch space were provided above the entrance, 
where the dead bees could fall out of the 
way, it might work better; but I do not 
think I would advise fastening bees in their 
hives when wintered outdoors. 


THE APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSI- 
TION FOR 1892 


Friend Root:—Until last Saturday I did not know 
that you had said any thing in GLEANINGS about 
my taking charge of the apiarian exhibit at the 
World’s Exposition in 1892, and I should not have 
known it yet had not Prof. Cook written to me, 
“seconding’’ what you said in regard toit on page 
743. Many thanks for your kindly mention of mie, 
and I’m sure I appreciate your good opinion. I 
was from home so much at the fairs, etc., that the 
bee-journals were slighted for several weeks. 

I have thought a good deal in regard to the fizzle 
of the apiarian exhibit from the U. 8, at Paris, and 
had come to the conclusion in my own mind that 
we must make the grandest display, or exhibit, of 
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the bee industry at the World’s Exposition in this 
country in 1892 (wherever it may be held), that was 
ever made in the world; and to do this we must be- 
ginintime. With that in mind, and thinking that, 
as president of our national association, 1 might 
properly be considered the representative of 
American bee-keepers, I wrote those in charge of 
the proposed exposition in Chicago, and also to the 
mayor of New York, suggesting that, when the 
proper time arrives for arranging matters, we be 
given the proper inducements and space to make 
such an exhibit as will be a credit to us and an hon- 
or to the country. 

The president of the Chicago organization re- 
plied, saying, ‘“‘The suggestion you make is a good 
one, and will be laid before the proper authority 
for such action as may be required, should the fair 
be located, us we expect, in Chicago.” 

Ihave not yet heard from New York, and shall 
write to Washington as soon as I learn the name of 
some one engaged in trying to get the exposition 
located there, s0 as to be on hand at whichever 
place it may be located. 

I expect to say something about it in the presi- 
dent’s annual address at the convention at Brant- 
ford. It may, to some, seem a little early to “set 
the ball rolling;”’ but if we wait till next year we 
may be too late; for just as soon as congress set- 
tles the matter of location, the plan of the exposi- 
tion will at once be laid out; and unless we are on 
hand we shall get left out. A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, O., Oct. 25, 1889. 





THE HONEY MARKET IN SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Our bives are heavy; 1000 swarms of bees were 
burned up in one place, and several other apiaries 
burned. This has been a poor honey year—proba- 
bly about one-third to one-half a good year’s return. 
Honey brings, extracted, 5 to 6 cts.; comb, 6 to 7; in 
Root’s sections, about 1 ct. more. J. 1. Foor. 

San Diego, Cal., Oct. 10, 1889. 

Friend F., we are very sorry to hear about 
the apiaries being burned. During your 
long drouth I should think there would be 
great danger of fires. I am astonished to 
hear that comb honey is down as low as you 
say. Just one year ago I priced honey 
in different stores in San Diego, and they 

ranted about twice what you mention, at 
retail. Do your dealers pay 6 or 7 cts., and 
retail for about 15 or 18? I knowa good 
many excuse themselves in San Diego by 
saying that their rents are so excessive 
they are obliged to have high prices. Some- 
body had better run a honey-wagon around 
San Diego and suburbs. 


AUGUST HONEY CANDYING IN OCTOBER; IS CAN- 
DIED HONEY IN COMBS FIT FOR A WINTER 
FOOD ? 


Friend Root :—Did you ever know of honey, gath- 
ered during the last half of August, candying in 
the sealed combs by the middle of October? This 
has been my experience this season. At my home 
apiary I usually take my fall crop of honey all off, 
and feed my bees for winter before I begin to ex- 
tract. Great was my amazement, when I began to 
extract afew days ago, to find the honey in my best 
combs candied so that I could not throw it out. I 
reckon that I shall have half a ton of nice buck- 
wheat honey for the bees to peck out of the combs 
next spring. Inan experience of ten years I have 
never known honey,to, candy before I had a chance 
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I suppose the honey left in the hives 
Is candied honey 


to extract it. 
will be in the same condition. 
objectionable for winter stores? 

Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1889. JAS. MCNEILL. 

Yes, friend M., we have known honey to 
candy in — the way you describe. e 
supposed, however, that it was on account 
of the weed or plant from which it was gath- 
ered. We never knew buckwheat to do 
such a trick as this. Where honey candies 
in the comb it is a pretty hard matter to get 
it out. I would use it for feeding nuclei in 
the fall, where they are raising queens. 
They will use it all up, and it is not very apt 
to start robbing. 

PUTTING WEAK COLONIES ON TOP OF STRONG 
ONES FOR BETTER WINTERING. 

I have 46 colonies, some weak, all in square hives 
except four. I am goingto set the weak ones on 
top of strong ones. I havea hole in the top of the 
strong hives. I think the heat from strong hives 
willhelp keep the weak ones warm. What do you 
think of the idea? 8. 8S. BOCKMASTER. 

Moulton, Ia., Oct. 10, 1889. 

Friend B., you do not say whether you 
propose putting bees in the cellar, or leaving 
them outdoors. In the former case there is 
no question but that it would be an advan- 
tage to the weak one. If outdoors, how- 
ever, I do not think it would amount to very 
much unless you had a very large opening in 
the top of the strong colony, and this open- 
ing covered with wire cloth. 


UNFINISHED SECTIONS BUILT OVER, JUST AS GOOD. 
I began the season with 100 swarms, and now 
have 158. I have taken 3600 pounds of comb honey, 
and 700 extracted. The extracted all came from 
unfinished sections. I always extract all the un- 
finished sections, and put them away for spring use. 
Iecan not see but that they look just as nice as 
those made from new foundation. I use full sheets 
of foundation in the sections, and also in the brood- 
frames. I use the wire-imbedder, and asmall tool for 
fastening the foundation to the top-bar, made by 
John Vandervort. I think the wire -imbedder a 
great deal better than the one advertised in your 
price list. I have used the Vandervort foun- 
dation-mill for about seven years, making all my 
own foundation, and supplying a number of other 
bee-keepers in this county. It bas been a rather 
poor honey season for this section, being cold and 
wet most of the time. 8. A. BRIGHAM. 

East Smithfield, Pa., Oct. 27, 1889. 

We are glad to know that you have suc- 
ceeded with sections of the year previous, 
friend B.; but we want to know more about 
that wire-imbedder that you say is ahead of 
ours. Can’t you send us one by mail? We 
will pay you for all your trouble. 


HOW TO REMOVE PROPOLIS FROM RUBBER 


GLOVES. 

Some one wishes to know what will take propolis 
off from rubber gloves. Now,I1do not use gloves 
of any kind, but have found by experience that a 
soap widely advertised as sapolio will dissolve and 
remove propolis from the hands, rubber belting, 
and any thing else that it happens to come in con- 
tact with. It will not injure the most delicate fab- 
rics, or the skin either. I may say, in passing, that 


Lam not interested in the sale of soap in any way. 
Dr. A. W. TUFTS. 


Musson,'La., Oct. 21, 1889. 
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THE BEE-BUSINESS BOTH PLEASANT AND PROFIT- 
ABLE. 


Inclosed please find a check for $1.00, in payment 
for GLEANINGS, which has been worth more than 
five times that amount during the pastseason. The 
timely hints were at once put into practical use, 
and proved of great value. I have been five years 
in the bee-business, and have now 68 colonies. I 
received about 1400 Ibs. of white honey, from 47 
colonies, spring count. I use the chaff and Simplic- 
ity hives, with T supers. I find the business both 
pleasant and profitable. W.S. GARDNER. 

Brown Hollow, Pa., Oct. 21, 1889. 


A CORRECTION. 

GLEANINGS for Nov. 1, containing my article on 
“Aphide,” is just at hand. In the second para- 
graph I notice that one statement I did not make as 
I intended. What I wished and intended tosay was 
this: ‘‘I always had the idea that they (insects) all 
come from eggs deposited in or on some substance, 
until within the last year or two, when my own per- 
sonal observation forced me to come to the conclu- 
sion that there must be some exceptions to the 
rule.” The italicized words were left out of the 
articlein question. In Prof. Cook’s article on flies 
I had understood him to imply the same idea. 

Ipava, lll., Nov. 5, 1889. ANNA B. QUILLIN. 


JAPANESE AND SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT SIDE BY 
SIDE IN THE SAME FIELD; THE JAPANESE 
100 PER CENT BETTER. 

The peck of buckwheat you sent me did well. I 
got eight bushels from it. I sowed it the 10th of 
June; and [think if I had sown ita little later it 
would have aone bettér. I sowed, the same day I 
sowed it, some silverhull buckwheat by the side of 
it. The Japanese was more than a hundred per 
cent better. I would not sow the silverhull ifa 
man would give it to me, and give me the ground to 
sow it on besides. J. P. MEYERS. 

Fort Dodge, Ia., Oct. 20, 1889. 


40 BUSHELS OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FROM '% 
BUSHEL OF SEED. 

Seeing the report of Mr. C. J. Schafer, of Eddy- 
ville, Ia., on Japanese buckwheat, I decided to send 
in mine. I sowed of seed, got from you last spring, 
a half-bushel on one acre of ground, and had just 
40 bushels. My mode of cultivation was as follows: 
The ground was in corn last season; was plowed 
about the 20th of June, and thoroughly harrowed. 
On the 5th of July it was harroweé well, and 200 lbs. 
of dissolved bone drilled, then on the 9th of July the 
buckwheat was sown broadcast and harrowed twice 
with spring-tooth harrow. It was cut ith a reaper 
10 weeks from the day it was sown. If it had not 
been so dry just when it was making the grain 
thick it would have been much better. 

LovuIs STEPHENS. 

Fayette City, Pa., Oct. 24, 1889. 

Friend 8., our experience about here is, 
that it pays exceedingly well to drill in either 
bone or phosphate, at the rate of about 200 
lbs. to the acre. Sometimes the phosphate 
makes all the difference between a good 
crop and no crop at all. 


BEE-STINGS A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM; VALUABLE 
AND POSITIVE TESTIMONY. 

It may interest you to hear my experience with 
bee-stings as a remedy forrheumatism. Eversince 
the war I have been a confirmed sufferer with this 
dread complaint. I have been treated by Dr..Ham- 


mond, of this city, and Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
besides other doctors of less reputation, and in no 
case did I derive any permanent relief. I tried 
Blair’s gout pills, and for awhile I controlled the 
disease with these; but finally they lost their grip, 
and I got so bad that I lay in bed for weeks, suffer- 
ing such torturing pain that my wife was obliged to 
prop the bed-clothes so they would not touch me; 
and Dr. Cassaart hac to be called in night after night 
to give me hypodermic injections of morphine. 
Finally my attention was called to newspaper 
articles about the first of last January, and I made 
up my mind to try the bee-sting remedy. I consult- 
ed with Dr. Cassaart, and he secured 25 bees. He 
grasped one after the other with a pair of tweezers, 
and let one bee after another sting me where the 
inflammation and pain were the greatest, until I 
was stung I8times. He stopped then, because the 
pain had shifted from my left foot to my right knee. 
The doctor decided then to stop and await results. 
This was about 11 o'clock in the forenoon. When 
he called, about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
pain had actually subsided, and by next morning I 
was up and around, cured entirely. I could walk, 
and stamp my foot as hard as! liked, and | have not 
had a single twinge of rheumatism since; therefore 
I consider bee-venom a specific for rheumatism. 
JOHN MAGRUDER. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 25, 1889. 

Friend M., you give us the most astound- 
ing testimonial that has ever been received. 
Had not so long a time elapsed since the 
cure, [ should be inclined to think it might 
be only temporary. The account reads some 
like a patent-medicire testimonial; and I 
hope you will excuse me for being unchar- 
itable enough to fear that you were going to 
wind up with something to sell—perhaps 
bee-venom put up in bottles. It is not very 
likely, however, that this remedy will nee 
to be administered in that way. Scarcely a 
locality can be found where there are not 
more or less bee-keepers ; and any bee-keep- 
er could give you 25 bees at any season of 
the year, without very much expense. Will 
other friends who are suffering from rheum- 
atism test the matter and report? Itseems 
to me that your doctor should take pains to 
have the result of this experiment widely 
disseminated through the medical journals. 
It may be a little offset to the talk there is 
in some localities about bee-keepers being a 
nuisance. 


BEE-STINGS SEEMINGLY NOT A CURE FOR RHEUM- 
ATISM. 

Iam notin the habit of writing for publication, 
neither do I think myself capable; but as you ask 
for facts regarding bee-stings curing rheumatism, I 
will say I have had some experience in the matter, 
as I have been afflicted with that disease ever since 
the late war. In fact,I gotitthere. About12 years 
ago I got my first swarm of bees; and, as you know, 
beginners usually get stings enough. Some time 
after, I began reading bee-literature more or less; 
and amoug other things, plenty of stings, it was 
said, would cure my disease, but time wore on. My 
rheumatism didn’t hurt so bad, and I began to 
think I was cured; but, alas! I am to-day as bad as I 
ever was, and I believe worse. So I would say to 
all afflicted in that way, don’t harbor such a vain 
delusion, for it is nothing less. As I said, I have 
had it since the late war, or for nearly the last 25 
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years, and am now 55 years of age, and expect to 
have to suffer as long as in this tabernacle. 
Dugger, Ind., Oct. 23, 1889. J. LAMMEY. 


Why, friend L., if the stings were nota 
cure, you admit that it did not hurt so bad ; 
and if the bee-stings were only an allevia- 
tion temporarily, | think that is something 
to be thankful for. Your case was a very 
aggravated one, if I understand you cor- 
rectly. 


QUR QUESTION -Bex, 
= Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 














All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated. and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ** For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 148.—a. If your colunies had their combs 
well filled and capped over with honey-dew, and you 
had no other combs to give them, would you, if sugar 
were high, extract it and feed granulated-sugar syrup? 
In other words, would you prefer to run the risk of 
their not wintering on honey-dew rather than to go to 
the expense of extracting? b. If well-ripened buck- 
wheat were substituted in place of the honey-dew, as in 
a, what would be your procedure? 


I never had any honey-dew till this year. I have 
concluded to let the bees take their chances in win- 
tering on it, rather than go through the labor of 
extracting and feeding. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Under these rare conditions | would extract and 
feed something better. Bees winter well on good 
buckwheat honey and it could be fed instead of su- 
gar. There is much called honey-dew that is some- 
thing else. P. H. ELWoopD. 


Here in the South, bees winter on any kind of 
swects they gather; but as honey-dew is detrimen- 
tal tosafe wintering in the North, it will pay better 
to extract it and feed granulated-sugar syrup than 
to run the risk of losing the bees. P. L. VIALLON. 


a. I would extract, at least from the majority of 
my colonies. I might “‘chance”’ a few hives on 
honey-dew. b. Let them alone. Well - ripened 
buckwheat honey is good winter food for bees or 
men, Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I should trust the honey-dew to winter on if well 
ripened. b. I would not disturb the buckwheat 
honey, if well ripened. Itis of great importance 
that any honey can be well ripened for winter 
stores. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


a. I would take my chances on their own stores 
killing them, rather than to extract, especially here, 
where full hives of bees can be bought for $3.00 
each, in hives worth $1.25, and when sugar, as now, 
is worth 10 cts. per lb. R. WILKIN. 


I have run the risk successfully, many times, of 
having honey-dew or buckwheat honey for winter 
stores, and I will doit again every time. It is the 
damp above that kills your bees, but not the honey- 
dew nor buckwheat honey, nor the bee-bread. 

Cc. F. MuTHa. 

a. Yes, ] would. So far asI know about honey- 
dew, it is not safe, though my experience with it is 
very limited. Granulated sugar I know is safe, 
and asure thing is always the best for me. b. I 
would have it, as I have wintered bees successfully 
on buckwheat honey alone. A. E. MANUM. 
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a. We prefer to go tothe expense of feeding su- 
gar syrup, rather than to run the almost certain 
risk of losing our bees. b. We consider well-ripen- 
ed buckwheat hotiey as safer than honey-dew; yet 
we prefer clover honey. It ison that account that 
we do not extract honey from brood-chamber in 
summer. DapantT & Son. 


a. I have had honey-dew that I should not consid- 
er it any risk to winter bees on; and I have seen 
that which I would know there was no risk to 
run in wintering bees on it, for they would surely 
all be dead before spring. b. I'd mind my own bus- 
iness (if | had any) and let the bees alone. If I 
badn't any business, I’d proceed to find some. 

A.B MASON. 

a. Ihave had too little experience with honey- 
dew, to answer this part of the question. b. Well- 
ripened buckwheat boney has given me the best 
satisfaction of any thing I have ever used for win- 
ter stores: and if I were todo any substituting at 
all, | should prefer to put such honey in place of 
sugar syrup. O.O POPPLETON. 


That would depend. If the honey-dew were 
pleasant enough for my own table, 1 should not 
fear it. I have eaten honey-dew honey that was 
A No. 1. ‘-b. If in the worker combs, give these 
combs to bees. If not, | would extract from sec- 
tions, and feed. I see no trouble. Perhaps 1 mis- 
apprehend the question. A. J. CooK. 


a. I should probably run the risk of wintering on 
honey-dew; but I would do this: Late in the fall I 
would give each colony 8 to 10 pounds of good su- 
gar syrup. This would be stored where it would be 
first consumed by the bees, and would reduce the 
danger of loss toa minimum. b. I consider good 
buckwheat honey equal to white clover, for winter- 
ing bees. GEO. GRIMM. 


a. I certainly would feed them something—good 
honey or sugar. Pure honey-dew is death to bees 
in winter. I knew a man who experimented by 
feeding 20 colonies on honey-dew exclusively. He 
put them in acellar, and all died. Other colonies, 
wintered in the same cellar, fed on good honey, 
came out all right. b. If they had well-ripened 
buckwheat, or any well-ripened honey from any 
kind of fiowers, | should let them alone. 

S. I. FREEBORN. 

If the combs were filled with all honey-dew, no 
good honey in them,I should hate to risk them. 
I should say, extract a part of them, one-half, and 
feed sugar. Buckwheat and fall honey, gathered 
from actual flowers,is good for winter feed for 
bees, and is good on pancakes. Our bees have all 
some honey-dew, gathered after the basswood flow. 
We shall let it remain, as the bees have got a good 


supply besides, of basswood honey. 
E. FRANCE. 


a. I have had little experience, and I don’t be- 
lieve I would extract any sealed combs I have ever 
had, in order to replace with sugar syrup. I think, 
however, that in some places it is so bad that it 
might be best to extract the honey-dew. b. Put in 
the buckwheat in combs, if possible; but if extract- 
ed, be sure there is no foul brood about it, and then 
feed as early as possible in the Warner-Miller feed- 
er. C. C. MILLER. 

a. Ihave had very tittle experience with honey- 
dew, and none in wintering bees. All honey-dew is 
not alike. If it were like some 1 have seen, I think 
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{ would risk it, though to be on the safe side I 
might try half my bees each way. b. Iam not fa- 
miliar with buckwheat honey. We get very little 
of it here. The honey gathered from heart’s-ease, 
which isa near relative of buckwheat, is unsur- 
passed asa wintering food. I think I should pre- 
fer it to clover. J. A. GREEN. 


The above is a question that is now agitating the 
mind of every bee-keeper in the Eastern States; 
and the honey-dew is of such a consistency that it 
can not be extracted. Those who have no extra 
combs have no alternative but to let them winter 
on these stores. Even with extra combs we do not 
learn of a bee-keeper who is feeding sugar syrup. 
The cost of sugar, time, and trouble, we think, will 
equal the value of the bees. The Rambler believes 
it will be cheaper to buy bees by the pound in the 
spring to supply the deficiencies. Weare happy to 
say, that nearly all of our colonies have extra-nice 
clover and basswood honey to winter on. When 
extracting we save a case of honey for each colo- 
ny for just such emergencies. b. If we had well- 
ripened buckwheat honey, we would certainly ex- 
change the honey-dew for it, and feel no uneasiness 
about the wintering problem. So far as our obser- 
vation goes, buckwheat honey is an excellent win- 
tering food. RAMBLER. 

Iean readily imagine, that,in a different apiary 
and field, the proper course of procedure might be 
different from that which is best here. With me it 
is a case of boy vs. woodchuck. Bees must winter 
on their own stores, else their keeper must go out 
of the business. In a field with an ocean of flowers, 
and comparatively little honey in them, it is necessa- 
ry to keep a large number of colonies; and the ex- 
pense of stocking them all up for winter with 
granulated sugar is too great to be borne. Keep- 
ing 100 colonies, and expecting to take 20 lbs. apiece 
from them, is a very different affair from keeping 
40 colonies and expecting to take 100 lbs. apiece 
from them. I do not know that buckwheat is more 
unsafe for winter than other late honey, but I sus- 
pect it a little. I think honey-dew varies greatly as 
to its wholesomeness. If the stores are known to 
be bad, double up the colonies the stronger in the 
fall, so that they can keep warm without eating so 
much of the stuff. E. E. Hasty. 


Dr. Southard, of Kalamazoo, who, by the way, is 
one of the brightest and most expert bee-keepers 
of the day, as well as a physician and somewhat of 
a chemist, held views like my own regarding honey- 
dew; and several years ago, when everybody’s 
bees all over the country gathered so much honey- 
dew, and were all going to perdition with it in the 
winter, the doctor thought he would like to know 
something positive about it; so he saw toit that 
five or eight colonies, I forget which, had nothing 
but honey-dew. He winters outdoors, and usually 
loses but one or two out of a hundred, and, sure 
enough, the five colonies having honey-dew ex- 
clusively, wintered as nice asa pin. I think I have 
demonstrated that dysentery among bees, the one 
and only worthy cause of winter losses, is not 
caused by honey-dew nor cider, nor any thing of 
the kind, but by the consumption of nitrogen from 
bee-bread or floating pollen. Well-ripened buck- 
wheat is as good stores for winter as any in the 
world, in my opinion, and I am answering this 
question from long experience and observation. 


Your bees may die on the stores they have, or on 
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any other, except pure granulated sugar syrup in 
combs containing no pollen, and the bees placed in 
a warm repository. Then they never die. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


Only two of the above decide positively in 
favor of extracting the honey-dew, and re- 
placing it with stores of sugar syrup—Da- 
dant & Son, and Freeborn. Very likely 
there are circumstances where it would be 
prudent to throw out the honey-dew, but if 
it were well ripened and sealed up in the 
combs, I should be very loth to do so. Some 
years ago a neighbor of ours had the very 
worst kind of spring dwindling. The stores 
seemed to be frothy, dark-colored, and bad- 
tasting, and he felt satisfied it was the sort 
of food that killed them. 1 believe he sav- 
ed only 4 few colonies out of an apiary of 
over 100 colonies. By my advice, however, 
he took some of the combs from the hives 
where the bees had died, and prepared sev- 
eral colonies the next winter, to go into 
winter quarters on these objectionable 
stores. es had almost no other. Did it 
kill them? No. To my great surprise, and 
his also, the colonies so treated wintered 
nicely. 


Ana TY 

N ON): D QUERIES. 
We solicit for this department short items and questions of 

a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS, if accompanied by oth- 


er matter, must be put upon aSEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address. 














THE 1892 CENTENNIAL. 

I wish to second your suggestion for the appoint- 
ment of eur good friend Dr. Muson for the '92 cen- 
tennial. He is just the man. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Oct. 10, 1889. 


QUEENS AND DRONES IN COPULO. 

Yes, some one about 18 years since related in the 
American Bee Journal that something struck on the 
rim of his hat and fell on the ground immediately 
before him. On looking closer he discovered that 
it was a queen and drone in the act of copulation. 


Ventura, Cal. R. WILKIN. 


THE SIZE OF THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT GRAINS. 

I have some of the Japanese buckwheat; and, as 
I expected, I can not clean it,with my mill. The 
grains are too large. F. A. SNELL. 

Milledgeville, Ill., Sept. 26, 1889. 

(Well, friend S., you have given us a positive 
proof of the extra size of the Japanese buckwheat 
that had not occurred to me before. I presume 
you can get an extra sieve, either of wire cloth, or, 
perhaps better still, perforated zinc, to match the 
Japanese grain. If others have had like difficulty, 
we will try to look up something specially suitable 
for the buckwheat. } 


BEES NEAR SALT WATER. 

Some years agol saw an article in GLEANINGS, 
saying that bees near salt water would make salt 
honey, or honey that is worthless. That is a pure 
fabrication, or worse. I have 50 colonies in a salt 
marsh, and the bees do just as good work as those I 
have two miles from salt water, and there is no dif- 
ference in the quality of the honey. 

JOHN FARNSWORTH. 

Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, Sept. 26, 1889. 


[Friend F., we have had several communications 
to the same effect.] 
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WHEN IS IT NECESSARY TO WARM BEE-FEED ? 

I have a quantity of strained honey. Will it need 
heating, or any thing done to it before feeding? 

W. STICKNEY. 

Rathboneville, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1889. 

{It is not necessary to heat honey for feeding 
purposes, unless you suspect that it might contain 
the germs of foul brood. If the honey is of your 
own production, and you have never bad foul 
brood, feed without heating. In ‘feeding back” 
to fill out sections, the honey, after being diluted 
with water, is warmed if the weather is cool, to get 
the bees to take the food more readily. In feeding 
syrup late in the fall, we prefer to have it warm, or 
to feed it shortly after leaving the stove. ] 
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FROM 31 TO 50, AND 7016 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I started in the spring with 24: bought 7 young 
swarms; increased to 50, and got 7016 lbs of honey, 
about half comb and half extracted. The white 
clover promises good for next year. 

Raymore, Mo, Oct. 22, 1889. W. 0. HEIVLY. 


CAPS THE CLIMAX. 

As you want reports, this is mine. It caps the 
climax around here: 100 lbs. comb, 20 lbs. extracted, 
per colony, spring count; 24 in spring, 50 now. 

Wagstaff, Kan., Sept. 28, 1889. C. 8. NEVINS. 


FROM 6 TO 14, AND 600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My honey report is, that, with 6 swarms, spring 
count, I increased to 14 (all in good condition for 
winter), and took 600 lbs. of comb honey; 2 swarms 
gave me 300 lbs. by tiering up on Dr. Miller’s plan. 

Columbus, Wis., Oct. 7, 1889. R. B. KIDDER. 


FROM 3 TO 10, AND 350 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

We have had a good year for honey here in Colo- 
rado, and all bee-keepers seem well pleased with 
their crop. I began last spring with three; since 
have increased (after transferring from box hives to 
frames) to ten, and have taken 350 Ibs. of comb 
honey in one-pound sections, and have allin a fair 
shape to winter. E. D. NICHOLS. 

Montrose, Colo., Oct. 20, 1889. 


FROM 34 TO 56, AND 2850 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

We have had a fine honey season here, and honey 
is very plentiful and cheap; in fact, the market is 
overstocked. We can get only 10 cts. per pound for 
nice comb honey, in cash, and that only for small 
quantities. I have taken 285) lbs. of comb and ex- 
tracted, from 34 colonies, spring count, and in- 
creased to 56 good colonies with a great abundance 
of stores for winter. I finished packing 50 colonies 
in chaff the 10th of October, and will put 6 colonies 
in cellar. GREEN R. SHIRER. 

Greene, Ia., Oct. 18, 1889. 


A GOOD REPORT FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE SEASONS ; 
ALFALFA IN ARIZONA. 

I have been keeping bees here for three years. 
In 18871 commenced with 34 colonies, and increased 
them to 51. I took 6358 lbs. of extracted and 300 
Ibs. of comb honey. In 1888 I commenced with 51 
colonies; increased to 84; took 8600 lbs. of extracted 
and 600 lbs. of comb honey; lost three during the 
winter. Last spring I doubled back from 81 to 70; 
then I increased to 90, and took 12,948 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey. About 9000 lbs. was obtained from 
alfalfa. J. A. CULBERTSON. 
Pheenix, Ariz., Nov. 2, 1889. 






GOOD FOR OREGON. 


B. F. Kendall started last spring with two colonies, 
and now has seven. He took 6001bs. of comb honey. 
No record I have seen can beat it. J. L. Cole start- 
ed with 4, and has 15 now. He took 1000 lbs. of comb 
honey. This large yield is from sweet clover and 
alfalfa. By a process of irrigation we have had a 
continual flow up to the present, four crops of hay 
being cut from the alfalfa fields. G. J. GRAY. 

Dell, Ore., Oct. 12, 1889. 


We are very much obliged for still anoth- 
er testimonial in favor of alfalfa grown by 
irrigation. See friend Ball’s report on an- 
other page. 


HOW AN INVESTMENT IN BEES OF $145 BROUGHT 
$218 IN MONEY, BES!DES ALL THE FIX- 
TURES FOR A SMALL APIARY. 

I had 3swarmsin thespring. I bought 40 frames 
of brood and 20 queens, June 15. I put frames of 
brood and a queen in a hive, making 20 hives. I let 
them build up, and made two swarms by natural 
swarming, making 2) in all. I took 2130 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey, and 50 lbs. of comb honey, making in 
all 2180 lbs., besides leaving from five to six sealed 
frames in a hive to winter on. I have invested 
$145.02 in bees and fixtures this year, and in return 
I got $218 worth of honey, besides 25 good strong 
swarms of bees, and all the fixtures; and at the 
same time I never lost a day, as I have charge of a 
mill and can not get away; and I never paid a dollar 
for hired help. Thus you see it leaves me $73.00 for 
interest on money invested, besides all my bees 
and fixtures. Jas. MCCUE. 

Alabaster, Mich., Oct. 20, 1889. 


Friend M., your experience is wonderful, 
and, I must think,quite unusual. It shows, 
however, what may be done by one who is 
full of enthusiasm during a favorable season. 

FROM 8&4 TO 200, AND 6500 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

We started off last spring with 84 colonies of bees 
—some blacks, some Italians, but mostly hybrids. 
The early spring was very favorable. This gave 
the bees a good start in the way of brood, but cold 
nights and cold rains kept them almost idle. When 
white clover blossomed they were very numerous, 
and the way they piled up honey and sent out 
young swarms was a caution. We sent for sup- 
plies, money with the order, and part of it was fill- 
ed after the swarming and honey season was Over, 
and we were out aft least 2000 lbs. of comb honey, 
and 25 large colonies of bees. We were not pre- 
pared to extract, as we have been running entirely 
for comb honey. However, they continued to build 
some at intervals up to the 18th of September, 
when a severe frost ended their business in the 
surplus boxes. On counting up at the close, we 
find we have 6500 lbs. of comb honey, mostly in 1-lb. 
sections, and increased from &4 to 200 swarms. 

Big Rock, Ia., Oct. 20, 1889. Gro. W. RANDALL. 


Friend R., I hope it was not owr establish- 
ment that made you wait until the honey 
season was over. But may be it was, if you 
were late in getting the order off. Here, 
friends, is a good illustration of the losses 
that come when you wait until the very last 
thing before you order your supplies. Bet- 
ter carry them over one season, or at least_a 
part of them, than to be caught as friend R, 
was. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING 8OMK VALUABLK FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more bongs ody 3 us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from sypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above perteses or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


UNCLE AMOS TELLS ABOUT A VISIT TO A 
POWDER-MILL. 

ERHAPS the little friends will be 
somewhat surprised to know that Un- 

cle Amos should take pains to visit a 
powder-mill, and to tell how powder 

is made; and, to tell the truth, I do 

not believe very much in gunpowder. There 
are, however, places where gunpowder is 
needed. Last evening at our teachers’ 
meeting, one of our German teachers said 
that.in the old country, they used to have 


great high walls around their towns and 


villages, as a means of protection. These 
walls were built a great many years ago, 
but many of them are still standing. He 
said that, after the invention of gunpowder, 
they did not need walls, and so they were 
allowed to run down. Well, dear little 
friends, in our United States of America it 
begins to look as if we did not need stone 
walls nor gunpowder either. In our own 
town the fences are disappearing, and the 
pistols and bowie-knives are disappearin 
also; but for all that, our strawberries an 
Bartlett pears are safer than they have ever 
been before. How does it come about ? 
Why, I think it comes as the result of the 
work of our Sunday-schools, Christian En- 
deavor societies, and young peop!e’s prayer- 
meetings. It is a good deal cheaper to buy 
these things at the fruit-stands than to steal 
them nights and then carry a guilty con- 
science around with you all the next day. I 
suppose, however, our policemen and offi- 
cers of the law will need gunpowder for 
quite a spell yet. It is also used to a con- 
siderable extent to blast rocks, blow up 
stumps, etc. Gunpowder is many times a 
very good servant ; but people who get mad 
very easily ought never to be trusted with it. 
Among other pleasant recollections of my 
visit to friend France is that of a visit to 
one of the largest establishments, probably, 
in the country, for the manufacture of pow- 
der. The plant occupies perhaps 100 acres 
in a lonely valley at the foot of a great hill. 
ae ‘lonely,’ for nobody wants to live 
within at least half a mile of the powder- 
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works. Before we came to the factories we 
saw the magazines, or storehouses, scatter- 
ed here and there out in the fields. They 
endeavor to have them far enough away so 
that, if one blows up, it will not ignite the 
others. Since powder has been stored in 
tin cans instead of in wooden kegs, how- 
ever, I believe the danger of blowing up the 
magazine is much less. Now, instead of 
one great factory there are only solitary 
buildings scattered through this hundred 
acres. As a rule, each workman has his 
own. building. This is thus arranged, in 
order that no workman may lose his life 
through the carelessness of others. If he is 
‘** boss and all the hands,” he can have eve- 
ry thing just as he wants it ; and if he blows 
himself up he alone is to blame. White 
poplar or willow is used for making char- 
coal for powder. The material would make 
very nice sections for honey. I believe it is 
grown purposely in the vicinity for the 
powder-men. It is burned into charcoal a 
good deal as they make charcoal for other 
purposes, only they have nicer kilns, and 
they take more pains. The other ingredi- 
ent, saltpeter, is brought from South Ameri- 
ca,in bags. It is dried and pulverized on 
the grounds. The third ingredient, sul- 
phur, is, I believe, nearly ready for the 
powder as it is purchased. No railroad 
runs nearer than several miles, so the mate- 
rials have to be brought in, and the powder 
carried away on wagons. Very likely they 
would not want a locomotive much nearer 
than half a mile, any way. A great part of 
the works is moved by water-wheels, al- 
though they have one very nice steam-en- 
ine. The power is, however, carried by 
ong tumbling-rods or wire rope, to the 
mills. Steam for drying the ingredients 
and the powder is also carried a long dis- 
tance. After the materials are pulverized 
separately they are mixed together and still 
further pulverized in large revolving cylin- 
ders containing copper balls. When I ask- 
ed some questions about the balls, the lone- 
ly operator stopped one of the barrels, 
reached his hand in, and gave me a couple 
of the balls to carry home. Mog are about 
as large as hickory-nuts. They have to be 
made of copper, so they will not strike fire. 
There are a series of mills used for making 
powder into grains. After it is ground to 
an impalpable powder it is pressed into 
cakes by a powerful hydraulic press. This 
press is moved by a water-wheel. This 
wheel starts and stops itself. When the 
buckets get all full of water, it starts up 
and turns an enormous screw until it makes 
every thing squeak. Then it rests a while, 
apparently, and starts up again, and gives 
the powder cake another awful squeeze, and 
so on. Each time it seems to squeeze it 
down a little more solid. In the caking- 
mill fine powder is kicking around the floor, 
perhaps half an inch deep. The dust has 
settled on the beams and rafters until they 
are as black as ink; and if you touch any 
thing anywhere, you are sooty black. The 
operator looks like a veritable black man. 
When they get through work they slip off 
all their clothing, and take a bath. Most of 
the hands, [ believe, work by the piece, so 
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they can start and stop when they like. 
The water-mills are always ready to run. 
If they do not use it, the water runs away, 
so it does not make any difference when 
they start or when they stop. ‘The coarse 
grains of blasting-powder, almost as large 
as kernels of corn, look very handsome. 
The grains of powder are polished with 
something very much like stove-blacking, 
and they shine just like a nicely polished 
stove. Ido not know whether the shine is 
to make the grains look handsome, or 
whether the powder goes off better when it 
is shiny, and pretty to look at. In the Ld 
ing-room, where the grains are thoroughly 
dried, it was so hot I could hardly endure it, 
even for afew minutes at atime. I asked 
the attendant how many degrees it would 
have to be to go off,and send us all into 
eternity. It did not require very many de- 
grees, but he assured me their machinery 
was so precise that it could not, by any 
blunder, run up to the exploding-point. Ex- 
plosions do occur every little while, so 
friend France states, and the people in the 
vicinity have become accustomed to hear- 
ing them. If it is one of the mills where 
the powder is in the finished state, it goes 
off like a cannon ; but if it is the powder be- 
fore it has been made into grains, the re- 
port is somewhat drawn out like a slow clap 
of thunder. Some years ago one of the men 
who had charge of the mills forgot some- 
thing, and went back after dark with a lan- 
tern. He knew better, but he thought he 
would be very careful. Something happen- 
ed, and the powder got afire. This fine 
owder burned so slowly, however, that he 
1ad time to jump into the race and dive un- 
til the explosion was over. Then he put up 
his head and got out comparatively un- 
harmed. Had he not had his wits about 
him, he would surely have been horribly 
burned to death. 

Visitors are permitted to go anywhere 
they wish, but they must not smoke cigars, 
nor carry firearms. If aman comes on the 
premises with a gun in his hand, he is led 
off by the collar. Some years ago a young 
dude by some means slipped on to the 
grounds unobserved, with a lighted cigar in 
his mouth, and, before anybody knew it, he 
marched into one of the powder-mills, and 
asked to see the foreman. The men in 
charge instantly replied, ‘‘ He is right here 
by the door,” and led the way. As soon as 
they got him outside they took him by the 
collar and dragged him off to a safe dis- 
tance, and then gave him such a shaking 
and talking to as he will probably remem- 
ber as long as he lives; and he will proba- 
bly not go into a powder-mill again with a 
lighted cigar. My friend,if I were you I 
would not go into any kind of a mill witha 
cigar. No, I would not even go into any 
building with one; and, come to think 
about it, 1 would not go anywhere else with 
one. If you expect to go to heaven you may 
be sure you will have to throw away your 
cigar a long while before you get there. O 
boys, I wish you would throw the cigars 
away now, before zon get any further alon 
in the journey of life. Please do it, out o 
respect to Uncle Amos, even if for no other 
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reason; or, better still, throw it away now 
for the sake of Christ Jesus. 


CLOVER-BLOAT. 

My father uses a wisp of hay twisted, and puts it 
in the animal’s mouth and ties it around the horns. 
Carlton, Pa., Aug. 24, 1889. HuGH HOGveE. 

BOBBIE AND NELLIE. 

We have 50 colonies of bees. We take GLEAN- 
INGS, and I suppose we always shall. I have two 
pigeons for my pets. I call them Bobbie and Nel- 
lie. WINNIE NAYLOR, age 13. 

Lockharts, W. Va., Aug. 16, 1889. 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 

Some time ago a doctor discovered that stings 
would cure rheumatism. He tried it on a patient, 
and found it to work satisfactorily. Now he has a 
colony of bees, and has cured a number of pa- 
tients, and has inflicted over 3000 stings. 

I. E. HINDMAN, age 14. 

Colora, Md., Aug. 23, 1889. 

A good deal has been said lately concern- 
ing the value of bee-stings as a cure for 
rheumatism ; but it seems to us your doctor 
must have found out a new way of inflicting 
stings to do it in such a wholesale way. 
Three thousand stings! Whew! How does 
he do it? He must have an improvement 
on the bees’ way. We wouldn’t want to be 


doctored by that doctor. 


A GOOD REPORT FOR CARNIOLANS. 

Father has 75 swarms of bees. I help him take 
eare of them. Sometimes I hive them alone when 
he is away. He has Italians, blacks, hybrids, and 
one Carniolan. He likes the Carniolans best, and 
so do I, because we have to use no smoke at any 
time. They make very white honey. Our Carnio- 
lan swarm was 80 ligbt in the spring that we put it 
on four frames. It built up of itself, and made 61 
one-pound boxes of very white honey, and swarmed 
once. Henry C. Cox, age ll. 

Monkton Ridge, Vt., Oct. 2, 1889. 


BEES, CATS, DOGS, ETC. 

My Uncle Joseph has taken about 500 lbs. of comb 
and extracted honey, and has sold almost all of it. 
I have a little dog named Gypsy, and the bees think 
he isa little bear. He got stung last Saturday. We 
have four cats. The cats don’t like the dog. One 
of our cats is very peaceful, and doesn't like to 
fight; and when he is asleep, Gypsy will come and 
sit on him. MABEL BRIGGS. 

Cornwall Landing, N. Y., Nov. 4. 1889. 


THE IGNOTUM THE BEST TOMATO. 
We raised three plants of Ignotum tomatoes. 
Papa set two of them by the side of the house, and 
trained them up. One of them covered a space 
four feet wide and eleven feet high. Everybody 
thinks they look very handsome, especially when 
they had those large, red, ripe tomatoeson. Papa 
thinks it is a very nice way to raise tomatoes, where 
you havea small garden. Next year he says he 
will train them all up by the side of the house. We 
think that the Ignotum is the best-tasting tomato 
we ever had. Papa takes GLEANINGS, and expects 
to keep bees again. LuLa K. RUGER. 
Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1889. 
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TOBACCO GOLUMIN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO, 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may. however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using,. providing he give us his 
ledge that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 
Cooes again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 





THE TOBACCO HABIT, AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
SCHOOL WOKK, 


The following is from the principal of the 
Iowa State Normal School. I have copied 
it from a little tract sent to me: 


After making a study of several hundred boys, 
running tbrough a period of ten years, | give only 
observed facts, and neither assume the conditions 
nor jump at foreordained conclusions. 

l. Boys that begin the habit at an early age are 
stunted physically, and never arrive at normal bod- 
ily development. 

2. Acvompanied with the use of the narcotic 
were certain disordered physical functions, such as 
indigestion, impaired taste, defective eye sight, dull 
hearing, nervous affections, and diseases of the 
heart. I have not found asingle case of early ad- 
dicting to the habit of tobacco-using that did not 
suffer with one or more of these direful abnormal 
conditions. 

3. Tobacco, used in any form, destroyed the abil- 
ity to apply one’s self to study, and prevented his 
comprehending or remembering his lessons. The 
mental faculties of a boy under the influence of 
the narcotic seem to be ina stupor; and since de- 
praved nerve power stultifies and weakens the will 
power, there is but little use for the teacher to seek 
to arouse the dormant, paralyzed energies, or to 
interest and foster the fugged desire. I have not 
met a pupil, that is addicted to the habit, who will 
go through a single day’s work and have good les- 
sons. I have never had one whose scholarship rec- 
ord was good, and in almost every case the deport- 
ment was below the average standard. At the 
regular examinations for promotion, nearly every 
one of the tobacco-using pupils faiis in doing the 
most reasonable test work, even if this is not the 
first time the work has been passed over in class. 
I have had numbers of cases in which they have 
remained in the same grade for four successive 
years, and then they were not ready to be advanced 
into the next higher class. 

Actual Cases —1. A high-school boy, who had al- 
ways done excellent work, was reported one term 
as not —— his lessons. I had a talk with the 
boy, and stated the facts, assuring him that with 
his past record his poor work was uvexplainable, as 
he insisted that he devoted his time faithfully to 
his studies. He denied using tobacco atall. His 
work failed from month to month; and before the 
vear closed, his parents withdrew him from school. 
His father deeply regretted the failure, admitted 
that a change had come in the boy’s conduct at 
home, but as he had heretofore been truthful and 
faithful he could not think that the pre-supposed 
cause was the true one. Ina few months the habit, 
thus far secret, became more pronounced and more 
pes. and it was absolutely established by the 

oy’s Own admissions, that it was begun several 
months before the trouble noticed at school, and 
that no one knew it save the salesman that furnish- 
ed him the supply of the narcotic. 

2. Four years ago a boy entered one of my pri- 
mary schools as a chart pupil. Before the boy was 
four vears of age he had learned the habit of smok- 
ing cigarettes and stubs of cigars. His father 
taught him the use of narcotics, and considered it 
sport to see his son exhibit the habits and tastes of 
his elders. During the four years he did not com- 
Henge the twenty-four lessons on the chart, although 

e attended regularly, and applied himself as dili- 
gently as the average pupil of that grade. He 


seemed perfectly unable to learn like other chil- 
dren, though he was at the beginning a precocious, 
promising child. His mental activity was so dulled 
and paralyzed as to render him but little better 
than an idiot or imbecile. Experience has shown 
that the younger the habit is acquired, the more 
disastrous the results to the mentality of the child. 

3. One boy was a successful primary pupil. His 
work and his interest were constantly praised 
by his teachers. On his entering the last half of 
the third grade, nis work began to lag and his 
interest to decline. At the examination, for pro- 
motion his case was conditioned, and it was de- 
tected that he had begun some months before 
to use tobacco. His parents were iniormed, and 
strenuous efforts were made by his teacher to 
get the habit restrained and corrected. His reform 
was not secured; and, though he remained five 
years in the same grade, he was never able to ad- 
vance on merit, and several trial promotions proved 
failures. 

In a case where reform was secured and the habit 
overcome, the pupil again returned to normal prog- 
ress. and had a successful career as a student. 

Other Observations.—So far as my observations 
have extended, not a single boy has passed the ex- 
amination required for admission to the high school 
after he bad acquired the habit, and not one has 
graduated from the bigh school who began the 
habit after beginning his course in that school. 

But the moral results are also as serious. Pupils 
under the the intluence of the weed are constant 
subjects of discipline. are not truthful, practice de- 
ception, and can not be depended upon. A change 
in character in a formerly good boy is avery strong 
indication that some habit is getting hold upon him, 
whose tyranny must be broken before he will again 
be clothed in his right mind. The worst character- 
istic of the habit is a loss of personal self-respect, 
and of personal regard for the customs and wishes 
of ladies and gentlemen, especially when among 
strangers. 

If these observations mean any thing, they de- 
clare that something ought to be done to save child- 
life from the pitfalls that commercial interests are 
digging, and that greed is encouraging; that more 
should be done than to instruct by oral or text les- 
sons in school; that teachers, parents, und philan- 
thropists are not yet sufficiently aroused regarding 
the magnitude of the evil of tobacco-using by chil- 
dren; that, in the crusade against alcohol, we 
should recognize that other evils, though more qui- 
etly, are just as surely sapping the strength and 
destroying the vigor of the youth of this generation. 


I have read the above over very carefully, 
some parts of it several times, and I am 
forced to say that the facts given accord ex- 
actly with my own experience. I am pres- 
ident of our school board in Medina. I have 
talked with the boys in our schools, in re- 
gard to the use of tobacco. I have watched 
those who persist in using it, for years, and, 
awful as it is, it is no doubt true. My 
friends, are you setting as bad an example 
before your boys and your neighbors’ boys? 
and, mothers, are you sure vour boys are 
not using it secretly? Again and again 
have I been astonished and pained to learn 
that boys had been some time secretly us- 
ing tobacco when their parents were mem- 
bers of churches. and did not in the least 
suspect such athing. Such boys, however, 
soon drop away from the Sunday-school. 
The presence of good people is a reproach 
to them, because they feel guilty in their 
hearts—guilty of living a falsehood, even if 
nobody had ever asked them whether they 
used tobacco or not; and it seems to me 
that the worst kind of falsifying in this 
world is telling a falsehood by actions—tell- 
ing an untruth to everybody whom you 
meet, in trying to have them suppose you 
are a clean, pure-minded boy. Every boy 
tells such a falsehood when he puts his 
cigarette out of sight when he sees some- 
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body coming. Can any boy be real happy, 
and have any real fun, so long as he is living 
a falsehood every day of his life? 


TOBACCO IN THE HOME. 


The following, evidently from the New 
York Graphic, has been sent us. Whatever 
its source, we are glad to give it insertion in 
this department. It is whata mother says 
of tobacco. It reads as follows: 

“*My little gir!,’’ said a pretty young mother to a 
New York Grapiic writer the other day, ‘‘ has been 
nearly killed by her father’s smoking. You see, 
when I married I determined to be very liberal and 
advanced, and to do what I could to make home as 
attractive to Tom as his club. Mother would never 
allow smoking in her house, except in the smoking- 
room; but I made sage reflections upon the tact- 
lessness of women in managing men, and deter- 
mined that Tom should enjoy me and his cigar 
together whenever he pleased. When my daughter 
Lillian first began to be brought out of the nursery 
she was as round and rosy a baby as ever you saw; 
but we had not been having her with us much as we 
sat together until she began to grow listless and 
pale, and lose her appetite. I called in our doctor, 
but nothing did her any good; she seemed to be 
just dwindling away, and she continued to dwindle 
until her father was called away on business for a 
month. Then she picked up, and was quite bright 
again by the time he came home. That happened 
several times, until I said to myself one day, as she 
was frolicking with me: ‘Her father never saw 
her like this.’ Then it suddenly flashed on me that 
there was something very strange about this. The 
upshot was, that we found beyond a peradventure 
that it was living in her father’s tobacco smoke that 
was killing the child. I don’t feel so much wiser 
than my mother now as I used to, and smoking at 
our house is again practiced on ancestral princi- 
ples—at the top the house.” 


GLAD TIDINGS. 

I think I shal! have to claim a smoker of you, hav- 
ing ceased using tobacco. Send it, for I want some 
encouragement. When I first took GLEANINGs I[ 
paid but little attention to the Tobacco Column; 
finally, however, I got to reading the different ac- 
counts of those who had quit using the weed. I 
generally read them with a sarcastic smile, and a 
“it can not be did” sort of expression on my face; 
but, like the noted drop of water, it made an im- 
pression at last, and I thought that what man has 
done man can do. So here goes,and they went 
(tobacco and pipes). Of course, I agree to the con- 
ditions laid down by you regarding the smoker, if 
you send me one. JoB DAVIES. 

Ballinger, Tex., Oct. 22, 1889. 

Most certainly vou deserve a smoker 
friend D., and I should be very glad indeed 
to give away a thousand under just exactly 
such circumstances. 


THE NOBLEST WORK OF GOD. 
Please find two more claims for the smoker. 
Dewey Johnston, my neighbor, has started in the 
bee-business. I showed him GLEANINGS. He has 
concluded to quit the use of tobacco. I have smok- 
ed for 25 years. I quit on the 10th of last month. 
Now, if you see fit to send the smokers I will give 
you my word that, if we don’t keep our pledge, I 
will send you the price of the smokers. “An hon- 
est man is the noblest work of God,” so says Burns. 
Waco, Neb., Aug. 19, 1889. DANIEL MEIKLE. 








GOING SECURITY, AGAIN. 

Will you kindly send Mr. Fred Karow, of Wind- 
sor, one of your smokers? He will pledge himself 
not to smoke, or use tobacco in any manner. 









Should he, however, fail to fulfill his promise, I wil] 


pay for the smoker. CHAS. REIDEL. 


Windsor, Dane Co., Wis. 


GOING SECURITY FOR A SON. 
My son, A. B. Morgan, has quit the use of tobacco. 
I told him you would give him a smoker if he would 
quit. I will go his security; and if he commences 
again, I will see that he pays for the smoker. 
Waynesburg, Lincoln Co.,Ky. A.B. MORGAN. 


MORE SECURITY. 
Friend Root:—Still the good cause goes on. My 
friend N. E. Young promises to quit the use of to- 
bacco, if you will send him a smoker; and if he 
ever uses it again, we or I will pay for it. 
Anneville, Tex., July 14, 1889. G. H. REED. 


BREAKING AWAY FROM BONDAGE. 

I have used tobacco with few intermissions, since 
I was six years of age. I am now 54. I read all 
that is said on the subject of tobacco in GLEANINGS, 
and have made up my mind to abandon the use of 
it, if I can hold out; and if I fail, I will pay for the 
smoker. J. L. PELTON. 

Sharon, Barber Co., Kan., Aug. 3, 1889. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TOBACCO COLUMN. 

My friend, Abner Sanders, has quit the use of 
tobacco after having used it for 17 years. Please 
send him a smoker; and should he use it again, I 
will pay you for the smoker. He was influenced to 
quit, partly if not wholly, from your Tobacco Col- 
umn. Pray for bim, that he may hold out faithful. 

Bokoshe, I. T., June 17, 1889. J.T. LEARD. 


GOING SECURITY, STILL AGAIN, 

I see in the Tobacco Column that several have 
quit the use of tobacco, and you sent them smokers. 
If this offer will hold good with a friend of mine, 
you will please send him a smoker. His name is 
Wesley Eakins. He used the filthy weed 26 years, 
and has entirely quit its use. If he ever resumes 
its use, I will pay for the smoker. 


Herbst, Ind., Sept. 13, 1889. Nat. HOGGALL, 


THE OLD LIFE ENDED, AND THE NEW ONE BEGUN. 

My nephew, Mr. Artie Flouse, of Coral, Mich., 
wants asmoker. After reading my GLEANINGS he 
concluded to quit the use of tobacco, and does it 
under the conditions given therein. He has smoked 
and chewed fora number of years, but has lately 
joined the Disciple church. He was baptized in 
the waters of a beautiful lake, and is now striving 
to walk in newness of life. If he breaks his pledge, 
I will pay for the smoker. 

Coral, Mich. LEMMON W. ITZENHOUSER. 


HOW TO QUIT USING TOBACCO. 

The way is very simple, and easily explained; and 
I will try to do so by giving you my experience with 
it. I commenced using tobacco when very young— 
so young that I can not remember my age. I be- 
came a great slave toit. I alsolearned the habit of 
using snuff—a mean practice, and one to be abhor- 
red by ladies and gentlemen. But, to the point. 
How did I quit it? This is the way. I saw that I 
was committing a sin against God, so I determined 
to quit by his help. 1 took my, sorrow to him in 
prayer. See Isaiah 57:4; Psalm 125:1. You can see 
by these how I conquered my lust for tobacco. 
Walk ye in it. W. A. WILLIAMSON. 
Friendly, W. Va. 
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CARRYING HIVES INTO THE CELLAR. 


ALSO A NICE WAY TO GIVE THE CHILDREN A RIDE 
WHEN YOU HAVE NO HORSE. 


OME time ago a correspondent (whose 
name and address was mislaid) sent us 

a very neat drawing, showing his meth- 

od of carrying his colonies into the cel- 
The drawing was accompanied 
description; and, in fact, little is 

We have reproduced the drawing 

as below’ 


THE CHAIR METHOD OF CARRYING HIVES INTO 
THE CELLAR. 

The chair, it is to be observed, is to be at- 
tached to the back of the bee-keeper, pack- 
peddler fashion, the hive having been pre- 
viously secured to the chair by means of a 
cord. We tried the plan, and found that 
hives could be carried into the cellar, but 
there was so much trouble and toggery 
about getting the hives upon the chair that 
we concluded it was more trouble than it 
was worth. Either an assistant has got to 
lift the hives upon the chair, and secure 
them, or else the bee-keeper must himself 
yut the chair upon a shelf or box nearly the 
height of his waist, so as to obviate the ne- 
cessity of stooping when about to assume 
the burden. One man can carry quite a 
burden pack-peddler fashion, and perhaps 
some may find the hint of value. The ex- 
periment can be very easily tried, and with- 
out any particular outlay. 


A PROPOLIS-KNIFE. 
A HANDY LITTLE TOOL FOR THE PURPOSE. 


SEND you by this mail a sample of my knife for 
cleaning sections of comb honey. It is the best 
thing that [have ever seen for the purpose, 
and I speak from experience, as I have used 
them for four or five years past in preparing 

many tons of honey for market, and have gained a 


WRIGHT’S PROPOLIS-KNIFE. 
reputation for clean and neat appearance of my 
honey in the market, which is partly due to the im- 


plement and partly to the proper use of the same. 

In reading the answers to an inquiry in GLEAN- 
INGS and the American Bee Journal, some time ago, 
as to the best too! for cleaning sections of honey, I 
was surprised to learn that most of the parties used 
an ordinary case-knife, and a few a jack - knife. 
I believe that those who give my knife a trial will 
concede its superiority, both for speed and work- 
manship. It can be made from an old case-knife or 
acheap new one. I have made several from knives 
purchased from the five-cent counter. It needs 
touching up several times a day with a fine file, to 
keep the corners of the edge square and sharp. 
The edge is filed square across, and both sides filed 
down, so as to keep it less than a sixty-fourth of an 
inch in thickness at the edge, which makes it sharp 
enough to cut chunks of propolis out of the cor- 
ners, but can not cut the wood. By grasping the 
knife near the point with the thumb and forefinger, 
using them as a gauge, the section can be cleaned 
all around the edges without injury to the comb; 
then go all around the outside of the section with 
the full length of the blade, which should be an 
eighth of aninch longer than the width of the sec- 
tion. 

The past season has been the poorest for several 
years in this section, owing mainly to cold and 
rainy weather the fore part of the season. 

Altamont, N. Y. W. D. Wriaat. 


a  __e 
CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The programme for the Americun International 
Bee Association, which is to meet at Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada, Dec. 4th to 6th, is not yet complete. 
However, fromthe following it will be seen that 
every effort has been made to have a good one. The 
first session will be at 2 Pp. M. of the 4th. 

PROGRAMME. 

Bee-keeping an Occupation for Women. Miss H. 
F. Bullers, Campbellford, Ont. 

Cellar vs. Outdoor Wintering. RK. McKinght, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 

Shipping Queens. F. H. Macpherson, Beeton, 
Ont. 

Disposal of the Honey Crop. Thos.G. Newman, 
Chicago, 11]. 

Cellar Wintering. S. T. Pcttit, Belmont, Ont. 

Riding Hobby-horses; Bee-keeping a Recreation 
from other Pursuits, and an Antidote for Disease. 
E£. R. Root, Medina, O. 

Alimentary System, or Apparatus, of the Honey- 
bee. Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultura! College, Mich. 

8S. Corneil, Lindsay, Ont., subject not given. 

The president will deliver his annual address on 
the evening of the first day. Reduced rates, at 
least one and one-third fare for return trip, may be 
secured on Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. The latter tickets must be purchased to and 
from Galt or Woodstock, and thence to Brantford 
via Grand Trunk Railway. For further particulars, 
apply to the secretary. Remember, you must have 
a certifieate when purchasing your tickets for 
Brantford on Grand Trunk Railway, or Galt or 
Woodstock on the C. P. R’y. Reduced hotel rates 
($1.50) may be secured at the Herby House. The 
Commercial Hotel, also near the place of meeting, 
is a good one-dollar house. 


R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec’y. 
Romney, Ont., Canada. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


OUR HOMES. 


I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep; for 

_ thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.—Ps. 4: 8. 
THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH. 

A FTER visiting the German Sabbath- 


school, that I told you about in our 
last, I selected, among the great ar- 
ray of churches in Chicago, the Plym- 
outh Congregational. I had had some 
little experience in finding places of wor- 
ship in great cities, miles away, and so I in- 
quired at the hotel about how far it was. 
As it was toward an hour’s ride on the 
street-cars, I just had time to be on hand 
romptly, after the Sunday-schoo! was out. 
‘onsiderable has been sald about the con- 
venience of street-cars for taking people to 
places of worship. In acity like Chicago it 
would be a rather hard matter to get to 
many of the churches, without the aid of 
the street-cars or a horse and buggy. One 
reason why I did not go on foot was because 
of a lack of time; and another, the conduct- 
ors on the street-cars are usually better 
able to direct you to any given locality than 
anybody else. They told me at the hotel 
what line of street-cars to take; therefore 
my first direction to the conductor was to 
put me off as near as possible to Plymouth 
Church. 

“Plymouth Church ?” said he. ‘ Well, 
I'll be blamed if | know where Plymouth 
Church is.” 

Here he turned around to a ear full of 


a and called out, ‘‘ Does any one 
now where Plymouth Church is?” 

Noone could tell. 
that I had torn a list of the churches from a 
daily paper; and, sure enough, it gave the 


Then I bethought me 


street and number. As I held it up to him 
he said, ‘Oh, yes! we run within half a 
block of it.” 

When we reached the vicinity of the mag- 
nificent structure I expected that the crowd- 
ed car would be pretty well emptied, al- 
though I had noticed before that the con- 
versation{and appearance of the inmates of 
the car did not seem to be just what I 
should expect of church-goers. I felt a lit- 
tle sad when the car ——— to let me off, 
and I found that I was the only individual 
who poet Perhaps street-cars do carry 
people to church; but, my friends, I begin 
to be a little doubtful in regard to the mat- 
ter. Next time, 1 think I shall start earli- 
er, and go on foot, even if it is four or five 
miles. The voice of conscience had been 
whispering all along the route that 1 was 
not quite;.in a line, or, if you choose, I was 
notin the company, of those who *‘ hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” Now, I 
realize that | have a great deal to learn 
about great cities.g I realize, too, that I oft- 
en make mistakes; and I believe that I am 
open to conviction in regard to this matter 
of running cars of any kind on the Sabbath. 

Plymouth Chureh is the finest structure in 
the way of church edifices that I ever enter- 
ed in my life. The audience numbered up 
into the thousands—I do not know how 
many. There were seats in the various ves- 
tibules, where strangers waited until the 
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ushers were ready to conduct them to the 
proper pews. The ventilation and heating 
were like aspring morning. I am glad to 
know that wealth has succeeded in giving 
us an atmosphere as pure and invigorating 
as we get outdoors, or pretty nearly that. 
The singing was equal to any, I think. | 
ever heard in my life; but I had just a little 
bit of feeling that a part of it would have 
been more appropriate — that is, letting 
your humble servant judge—for some week- 
day entertainment. | had quite a curiosity 
to see what tne pastor of such a great and 
such a wealthy congregation looked like. 
He. was arather spare man, not above 35 or 
40 years of age; buta very few words from 
him gave one the impression that he was 
able to command the attention of even that 
vast audience. The question kept coming 
up, ** What does he possess above ministers 
in common that should have induced the 
people to call him toa place of such great 
responsibility ?°? Was it a fine and superi- 
or education ? was it wonderful - natural 
gifts? or was it the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit that carried conviction to ine hearts 
of each one of his hearers almost in spite of 
him? I soon decided that it was a good 
deal of all together. Perhaps most of you 
know already that I am a little inclined to 
object to the ways and customs of the very 
wealthy—not that I want to find fault with 
them, but asa rule it is hard work for me 
to feel at home where money is expended 
lavishly. There is a sense of relief when I 
exchange living in the great hotels for that 
of my humble home. In the same way 
there isasense of relief when I step from 
the palace cars into the companionsbip of 
the more humble working people of our 
land. I expected, or perhaps, rather, fear- 
ed, that I should bea little homesick when 
the exercises of this great church were con- 
trasted with those in our little town of Me- 
dina. Now, I believe there are extremes 
both ways. We should be as careful about 
being uncharitable toward the rich as we 
are toward the poor. Although I did not 
see people stepping out of the street-cars to 
go into this great church, I did see great 

roves of them stepping from magnificent 
equipages (many of them having liveried 
footmen) to open the carriage-doors, and to 
hand out the different members of the fami- 
ly. Great numbers of these footmen sat 
holding the horses during the whole of the 
services. I felt alittle sad to see this ; for 
at ourchurch at home, nobody stays out of 
doors. Nobody, so far as I know, waits on 
his superiors while they worship God. This 
matter, however, is not in my province. 
Very likely Moody has taken up this sub- 
ject already. I expected to attend his meet- 
ings while I was in Chicago, but he was 
temporarily absent at thetime. Now about 
that sermon. 


I can not remember the text. I do re- 
member, however, that the pastor spoke of 
having read recent publications from the 
pen of some of our modern scientists. He 
mentioned that there is a species of philoso- 
phy becoming prevalent, to the effect that 
sin isnot such an awful thing after all— 
that we are simply learning by experience. 
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Every child that learns to walk has a good 
many falls, and bumps its nose a good many 
times before he learns to be careful. In the 
same way, say the modern scientists, we 
commit sin—it is apart of our experience. 
We can not very well learn better until we 
have sown our wild oats, and become capa- 
ble of looking on all sides of the question ; 
therefore he who commits sin or crime need 
not feel so terribly bad about it ; it is more or 
less the habit of every human life, and the 
world is step by step growing better. In 
the present age, and with our limited knowl- 
edge, it could hardly be expected that we 
should do any better than we do. We shall 
all get over sinning by and by, even if we 
do not make such a terrible tirade about it 
as some of the fanatics and extremists do. 

While he was speaking I remembered 
that I had again and again heard the same 
kind of philosophy ; for it is a sad fact, that 
there are men—yes, even teachers in science 
—men with fine education and intellects, 
who seem to seek some relief from a guilty 
conscience other than repenting of and for- 
saking their sins. They evidently turn to 
science for some relief or escape other than 
the only one ever opened since the begin- 
ning of the world—the relief through Christ 
Jesus. Without any personal acquaintance 
or knowledge of some who stand high as 
scientists, I have been led to feel from the 
— tone of their writings that they were 
guilty at heart—guilty, perhaps, of oft-re- 
peated and deliberate sin. They try to de- 
lude themselves by the thoughts that the 
pastor expressed ; and they seem to finda 
relief in trying to teach others that we are 
so constituted that we can not very well 
get along without more or less deliberate 
transgression. God says, ‘‘ The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’’ This class of modern 
scientists take it up in about the same 
strain that the serpent spoke to Eve— 
‘“* Thou shalt not surely die.”’ Of course, the 
speaker held up the Bible and Christ Jesus 
as the only relief and the only refuge. Here 
his eloquence waxed stronger and stronger. 
He held that great audience spellbound ; 
and as [ heard him plead for the dear Sav- 
ior, wave after wave passed through my 
soul until I most fervently thanked God 
that such an earnest and powerful advocate 
had been raised up to publicly proclaim 
against the teachings of infidel scientists. 
The preacher spoke of sin and crime exactly 
as if he had been through the horrible miry 
depths himself. As he recalled some of the 
experiences of my own life I was fairly 
startled. He did not say in plain words that 
the experience he related was his own; but 
he made sin in the sight of God, if notin 
the sight of men, more hideous than I had 
ever seen it pictured before. As I went out 
it was with a fervent feeling of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise that our great cities, with all 
their corruption and sin, are also provided 
with such earnest and faithful advocates of 
purity and righteousness as the one who 
had just delivered the message that God 
had given him. I had visited only one of 
ra churches, and their spires reach 
alo 


— gg ap of the ~~. Who 
can count them? e Sabbath day was 
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only a little more than half gone, and I had 
had two experiences—that of the German 
Sunday-school, and the sermon I have just 
mentioned, that was a surprise and a glad 
surprise to know that God is working with 
great power, not only in the basements of 
these grand and beautiful buildings, but 
even in the audience room; and | feel glad 
to think that Chicago, with all its great 
achievements, is scarcely a bit behind in its 
efforts to glorify God, and to spread the gos- 
pel of righteousness. 

Now, dear reader, if you have ever been 
tempted to delude yourself into the idea 
that sin is not so awful bad, listen to the 
warning I have tried to carry to you to-day. 
A man in our jail once confessed to me, in 
an indifferent manner, acrime he had re- 
cently committed. I remonstrated, and 
tried to impress upon him the terrible con- 
sequences that must follow such an act. 
He broke outa little vehemently and said, 
‘* Why, Mr. Root, you don’t know any thing 
about what is going on in this world. You 
are innocent and unsuspecting, and you 
think everybody else is the same. Why, 
there is not a man who walks the streets but 
has at some time or other been guilty of this 
very thing you make such afuss about.” 
My friends, his statement is not true; 
and even if it were true, it does not 
help the matter. He had _ deliberately 
broken one of God’s plain, positive com- 
mands; and the bad, wicked, miserable 
life attested to the fact that he was reaping 
his reward. Perhaps he deluded himsel 
with the thought that others had done the 
same thing, and repented and had been for- 
given. I have even heard men quote the 
patriarchs of old as an example, that they 
might transgress and it will finally be over- 
looked and forgotten. The patriarchs of old 
were not forgiven unless they were truly 
penitent. It is true, that Jesus offers par- 
don as a free gift to all who will accept it. 
‘*Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
east out.” But, my dear friend, it is not 
such an easy thing to come, after a life of 
deliberate sin and crime. There is a boun- 
dary line; and those who deliberately trans- 
gress until this line is passed, do not, asa 
rule, turn back or repent. The werds of 
one poor soul still ring in my ears. He was 
on his dying-bed, and in great agony of 
mind over his past wicked life. I searched 
the Bible for promises; but in answer to 
them all he said, ‘‘ It is too late, too late.” 
I was obliged to leave him, but I could not 
learn after his death that any peace ever 
came to his poor lost soul. 


In our recent Sunday-school lessons we 
have learned much of David, and his life 
has been quoted in the way which I have 
mentioned. David was a godly man; but 
through the temptations of riches and pow- 
er he became careless. A snare was set for 
his feet, and he fell. I believe, that from 
that moment his peace of mind and peace 
with God was gone. It never came back 
until he was entirely penitent. and had re- 
pented in dust and ashes. And even then, 
what anguish and torture racked his poor 
soul, even to the last“days of his{life—an- 
guish and torture that he brought directly 
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on his own head by his own act! not only 
torture and anguish to himself, but a great 
stream of sin and crime threw its slimy 
folds down through generatiun alter genera- 
tion. One of his own sons committed a 
horrible crime that is so rare in our day that 
many do net even know the name of it. 
Anvutber son murdered this brother, pretend- 
ing it was to avenge his sister; but it is 
mure likely that it was because this brother 
stvod in his pathway to the throne. After 
that, he with consummate skill laid a plot 
torob his aged father of the throne, and 
even planned to put his father to death, 
because he could not wait until the throne 
should come to him lawfully. To carry out 
his schemes he pretended to be pious. Now, 
it does not require a very close and acute 
study of the Scriptures to see that all this 
feartul bloodshed and catastiophe was al- 
most the direct result of the decision of a 
single moment. Once in his life David con- 
sented to follow the promptings of Satan. 
He forsouk the God of his youth, the God of 
his manhood, for a bauble that Satan held 
up to his gaze. Then he tried to cover up 
this sin. He was foolish enough to think 
that, because he was king, he could brave 
public opinion. If you want to know how 
he writhed under the tortures of a-guilty 
conscience, read some of the Psalms. ** Tru- 
ly many sorrows shall be to the wicked; 
but he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy 
shall compass him about.’ A few days ago, 
by accident my eye caught on a single 
verse of a Psalm. By the way,! am now en- 
joying perhaps better health than I ever did 
before, but 1 still hold on to my noonday 
nap. I have tried going without it; Dut 
when [I have much mental work, if it is 
missed I feel in some way unhinged all the 
rest of the day ; my brain is cloudy and dim, 
but after having, say, ten minutes’ sleep, or 
just enough to entirely lose consciousness, I 
am bright and clear all the rest of the day. 
Now, this text I am going to give you, I 
often think of when | begin to feel the need 
of this daily nap; and, by the way,I have 
discovered that, in order to drop to sleep in- 
stantly, I must have a clear conscience. 
Now, then, listen to the text that has of 
late become like sweet music to me: * | will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, for 
thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in safe- 
ty.”” My friends, let me make you a pres- 
ent of mytext. Take it with you to your 
day’s toil, and hold fast to it when you go to 
rest after the toil of the day is over. 

As you lose consciousness, let your last 
thought be in a line with the text; and when 
that last sleep that knows no waking shall 
come, may the thought be yours. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 


GARDENING IN NOVEMBER. 
A a rule, most gardening operations, 








unless they are conducted under glass, 


are suspended, at least in this local- 
Our 

grounds are, however, making a very 
pretty show just now. For the first time 


ity, during the present month. 
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we have tried the Chinese Rose winter rad- 
ish and Black Spanish. We are greatly 
pleased with both of them, especially with 
the Rose. Even when as large as a good- 
sized apples, they are perfectly crisp and 
tender, and not as strong as spring and sum- 
mer radishes. We have had such fine rad- 
ishes all summer long, that most of our 
customers were getting a little tired of 
them; but after they got a taste of the 
above, a brisk trade started up at once. 

Spinach is making a beautiful growth, 
and we are having a brisk trade in it, at sc 
apound. The greatest trouble in getting it 
introduced is, that everybody will persist in 
calling it ‘“‘greens.’’ lt is not greens any 
more than asparagus is greens, and it should 
be cooked something as we cook asparagus. 

We are also having a nice trade in Purple- 
top Globe turnips. ‘hey are pulled betore 
they get to be much larger than apples; and, 
cooked the same day they are gathered, they 
are excellent. 

Of course, we have our greenhouse and 
cold-frames pretty well tilled; but so far we 
have not had freezing weather enough to 
prevent all of these and other hardy plants 
trom making a better growth outdoors than 
they do inside. 

Celery is makinga finer growth at this 
date, Nov. 13, than at any other time during 
the season ; and we are turnishing our wag- 
on with beautiful stalks of Selt-blanching 
and Golden Dwarf, which goes off briskly at 
10 cts. per pound. 

We have very fine tomatoes yet on the 
wagon,, that come from our greenhouses. 
The frost nipped the foliage a little, one or 
two nights, even through the glass; but 
they are now growing and ripening all right. 

The Oregon everbearing strawberry is al- 
ready putting out buds tu blossom, both in 
the greenhouse and outside. There is cer- 
tainly something peculiar about the persis- 
tent disposition of this strawberry to bear 
fruit all through the summer, and even late 
into the fall. ‘he large strong plant, men- 
tioned in our last issue, full of berries, has 
taken root, and the berries are slowly ripen- 
ing. We are going to;,ury hard to make 
them produce runners under glass. If we 
do, our friends shall have plenty of plants. 

We have beautiful lettuce still growing 
finely in,the open air. Grand Rapids seems 
to be very hardy, for late lettuce in the 
open ground, as well as for cold-frames or 
greenhouses. The new mammoth salsify is 
giving us roots almost like parsnips, and 
they are as great an improvement in quality 
as in size. 

Burpee has also given us a mammoth 
crookueck squash that seems to be equal in 
every respect to the common crookneck, 
but itgis ever so much larger. Now, where 
we get hold of a variety that is without 
question superior to the old one, as in the 
case of the summer,crook-neck squash, etc., 
why not drop the old ones entirely? I know 
by experience that we want to be a little 
careful about deciding hastily; for on fur- 
ther trial the improved variety sometimes 
proves to be lacking in earliness, in quality, 
or in some other respect. But where the 
new variety proves to in all respects su- 
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perior, | would drop the old one entirely. 
So far as I know, the Japanese buckwheat 
is an illustration in point. It is so much 
ahead of all our old varieties in every re- 
spect that there is no longer any need of sow- 
ing or offering for sale any of the old kinds. 
We are going to undertake this in our cata- 
logue, for we can not have it cumbered with 
a great number of varieties where one or 
two answer every purpose for at least the 
great mass of the people. 

AN INDESTRUCTIBLE LABEL FOR PLANTS 

AND TREES. 

Simple as it may seem, it has long been a 
difficult matter to get just what we want 
for this purpose. In our book we have rec- 
ommended having seed-packets printed on 
stout water-proof paper, and tacking this 
paper to a stout pine stake. Several times, 
however, these stakes have been pulled over 
by the harrow, and dragged in the dirt until 
even after a careful washing the letters were 
too much defaced to be read. In my experi- 
ments with early pumpkins I had a good 
deal of trouble in that way. We want a 
label that can be washed off when it is soil- 
ed. We want it to stand frost and rain and 
mud. Well. our good friends Johnson & 
Stokes, of Philadelphia, are bringing out 
something this season that fills the bill. It 
is made of very thin sheet copper—so thin 
that you can write on it with any sort of a 
pencil, and the writing will be indented so 
as to be easily read. In fact, thin sheets of 
copper, it seems to me, would answer for a 
writing that blind people could read. The 
slips of copper are about 3 inches long, and 
an inch wide. One end of this is narrowed 
down and split into two portions that can 
be easily twisted around a limb or stake. 
If this gets muddy it can be washed ; and if 
you want to make it as clean as a new dol- 
lar, just heat them hot and throw them into 
water. The writing will still be perfectly 
lain. The price is the principal objection. 

‘hey are worth $1.50 a gross. It seems to 
me that they should be made for less than 
half this amount, and probably will be soon 
IMPROVEMENTS IN OUR COMMON VEGET- 

ABLES. 

We have the fcllowing from our Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Our friend 
W.J. Green has given special attention to 
testing every thing new offered in this line: 

We have an experiment in view, in which seed 
grown in your locality will be useful to us. We 
wish to secure seed of any or all of the following: 
Beans, beets, cabbage, caulifiower, celery, corn, 
cucumber, lettuce, melons, onions, pumpkin, peas, 
radish, squash, tomato, turnip, also grass, grain, or 
Hower seed of any kind. It is essential that we 
know the locality where the seed is grown, also that 
the varieties be correctly named. Only a small 
quantity of seed is desired, about the same in quan- 
tity as seedsmen usually send in packets. If we 
can get no more than one variety from a locality it 
will be useful tous. We should like to hear from 
any one who has seed of any kind, of his own grow- 
ing. W. J. GREEN. 

Columbus, Ohio. 





HOW TO MAKE STRAWBERRIES BEAR IN AUGUST. 
In GLEANINGS, Oct. 15, you call on the Experimen- 


tal Stations to tell you some way to make the Jes- 
sie or some strawoderry bear in the fall, when, by 
calling on your subscribers, I have no doubt you 
could find plenty who could tell you the secret. If 
you will select some thrifty plants next spring, and 
pick out the fruit-stalks before they bloom, and 
keep all runners cut, you will have the satisfaction 
of seeing them bloom in August and mature fine 
fruit. We have a gentleman near this pluce who 
sold quite a number of plants because he could 
raise berries and have them to sell in September. 

E. F. Busick. 

Church Creek, Md., Oct. 23, 1889. 

Friend B., you give us something exceed- 
ingly valuable. I have often thought of do- 
ing as you say, but I could never before find 
any record of anybody who had done it. 
Next season we will make a good test of the 
matter. 


HOW TO MAKE SOUR-KRAUT. 

In response to information wanted, “ How to 
make and keep sour-kraut,”’ I submit the follow- 
ing very simple way: Cut your cabbage up finely, 
and put about half a bushel of the cut cabbage in 
the barrel you intend your kraut to stay in; then 
sprinkle over it as much salt as you can holdin 
your hand; then with a wooden maul beat it down. 
Next putin the same quantity of cabbage, using a 
handful of salt to every half-bushel of cabbage, 
be ting the cabbage down every time you put it in. 
It takes a good deal of beating. You can tell when 
it is beaten sufficiently, by the brine rising near the 
top. When you are done putting all your cabbage 
inthe beating, etc., cut some boards to fit inside 
the barrel. Put boards on top of the cabbage, and 
then puta heavy weight on topthe boards. Next 
morning the brine will stand ontop. Put your bar- 
relin the cellar or some cool place, and ina few 
days you will have kraut that will keep all winter 
and spring. Freezing will not hurt it unless you 
gouge down in the middle or on one side of the bar- 
rel, thus allowing the brine to sink away from the 
top. As you use your kraut, keep it level on top, 
and the weight on. When you ure making your 
kraut, if you will peel your cabbage-stalks and 
throw them into the barrel you will have some nice 
pickles; and every time mamma goes to get a mess 
of kraut for dinner, all the children will want a 
stalk to eat. G. C. HUGHES. 

Pipestem, W. Va. 


EGG-PLANTS IN FLORIDA. 

I have already 3000 egg-plants out, and they are 
looking finely. The plants are set out 4 feet each 
way,and you will be surprised to know that my 
patch of egg-plant will be good from 3 to 5 years 
for fruiting, all because we have no killing frost. 

Narrows, Fla., Sept. 28, 1889. 8S. B. DAWSON. 


LIMA BEANS WITH A VENGEANCE, ETC. 
We are now having the heaviest rains for October 
that we have had in 38 years. [t has now rained 
over four inches, doing great injury to beans still 
unthrashed. There are close on to 2000 tons of 
limas stillin the field. The season starts in good 
for honey, but nearly all the bee-ranges were 
burned over in Southern California last month, 
which will give us a light crop of sage honey, as the 
sages make no bloom the first year. 
S. M. W. EASLEY. 
San Buena Ventura, Cal., Oct. 23, 1889. 
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In peace will I both lay me down and sleep: 
For thou, Lord, 1 alone makest me dwell in safety. 
1 Or, IN SOLITUDE. PSALM 4:8, Revised Version. 








DEATH OF MRS. CHADDOCK. 


AS we go to press, the following reaches us: 

Mrs. Mahala B. Chaddock died at her home in Vermont Tp., 
Fulton Co., Ill., at 8 o’clock on the evening of Nov. 12. She had 
been ill for five weeks, but not dangerously so, until toward 
the last, when typhoid pneumonia developed and caused 
death. ANNA B. QUILLIN, 

Mrs. Chaddock, by her spicy writings, was wel! 
known through these columns; and her sudden 


death will be lamented by many of our readers. 


QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 
THE following queen-breeders from the South 
agree to furnish untested queens during the winter: 
Simon P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Md., has four nice tested 
queens which he will sell for 61.00 each. 


I can send out young tested queens during the winter, if 
wanted. NELLIE ADAMS. 
Sorrento, Fla., Oct. 28, 1889, 

Untested Italian queens all winter, ready by return mail, at 
gee in Root’s catalogue. If sent at buyer’s risk, one-half of 
Root’s price. LUTHER W. GRAY. 

Orlando, Fla., Nov. 9. 


I have about six untested Italian queens which I will send to 
any address upon receipt of $1.00 each, by return mail. 
New Braunfels, Texas, Nov. 9. H: H. P. KOHLENBERG. 


I have untested queens now ready to ship. 
San Marcos, Tex., Nov. 7. J. P. CALDWELL. 


A HONEY ALMANAC. 
THE Honey Almanac for 1890, published by T. G. 
Newman & Son, Chicago, Ill., is now out. It con- 
tains 32 pages of facts, figures, and suggestions, for 
honey in its various uses, besides the matter usual- 
ly contained in almanacs. A very large number of 
honey recipes for cooking are compiled. The vari- 
ed uses of honey asa food and medicine are also 
discussed. The design of this almanac is to place 
in the hands of bee-keepers a lever by which they 
can revolutionize public sentiment, and create a 
market for honey. Sensational stories in regard to 
adulterated honey are refuted. The following isa 
pithy paragraph which sums up the whole story: 
THERE IS NO ARTIFICIAL COMB HONEY. 
“Combs made of paraffine, filled with glucose, and sealed 


over by machinery made for that aed ge is a mere fabri- 
eation! A LIE! That story was started by Prof. Wiley,in an 
article for the Popular Science Monthly which he says was 
intended simply as a “scientific pleasantry.”” He expresses 
surprise that any one should ever have taken it for a sober 
fact. It was intended for a“ huge joke,” but the newspapers 
have been deceiving the public by asserting that it is truth. 
Several years ago, Mr. A. lL. Root, of Medina, O., offered a thou- 
sand dollars for proof of the existence of such a factory, and 
to see such artificial comb made. He has never had an appli- 
cation for the money—good proof that there is no such thing. 


FATHER LANGSTROTH. 

THE following editorial from the American Bee 

Journal of Nov.2, we take pleasure in presenting 

to our readers. It contains a bit of news in regard 

to our much-respected friend, and some cheering 

words from the editor that are well worth repeat- 
ing. itis as follows:— 


The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ om ey A at its 
last session voted to empty its treasury into ‘the 


? 


pocket of our venerable friend father Langstroth. 
Accordingly, being the treasurer, we sent him a 
check for the amount, $12.25, together with another 
small amount sent to us by one of our subscribers 
for that purpose. The following is the response 
from Mrs. A. L. Cowan, his daughter. 

Mr Tuomas G. NEWMAN :—My father is deeply grateful to the 
bee-keepers for their remembrance of him. e is still sad and 
feeble, and Lappreciate highly every kind act which lightens 
for a time the clouds which surround him-—by the knowledge 
that his labors are not forgotten. 

My father sends his kind greetings to you and to your fami- 


ly. We are grieved to learn of Mrs. Newman’s illness. I have 
suffered so often fromthe same terrible disease (erysipelas), 
that | know how to sympathize with her. yi 


With best wishes 
for her speedy recovery. Respectfully, 
Dayton, ©., Oct. 22, 1889, ANNA L. COWAN. 

“Sad and feeble’’—how these words send gloom 
to our hearts! Has that kind face, genial smile, 
and sweet voice, given place to sadness, because of 
the feebleness and natural decline of the LS eagae 
system? Be not sad, noble brother. hough 
“ weeping may endure for a night, joy cometh in 
the morning!”’ Cheerup, and remember Him who 
says, ‘When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee.”’ ith eyes fixed on him to guide 
through the deep waters, and through the arly 
gates, we hope with you soon to be made“ living 
stones in that temple not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ’’—where ‘‘ no discordant voice shall 
e’er be heard, and all that we experience will be 
perfect bliss, and all we express will be perfect 

raise,” and where ‘love divine will ennoble every 

eart, and hallelujahs exalted employ every 
tongue.” aes 
MEMBERSHIP TO THE N. A. B. K. A.; AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BEE-ASSOCIATION AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR IN 1892. 

A LETTER just received from Secretary Holter- 
mann will explain itself. It reads as follows: 

FRIEND Root:—I should like to see the International Ameri- 
can Bee-keepers’ Association what it should be; and it should 
have, in its treasury, funds to defray the expenses of an inter- 
ternational convention at no distant date, say during the 
World’s Fair in New York, 1892. AslLhave before said, who 
knows the grand results which may be secured from a conven- 
tion of bee-keepers of the World? To do this we must com- 
mence atonce; and! propose that every one who can, shall 
send one dollar as membership fee to the International for the 
coming year; and, as far as Il am concerned, if the surplus be 
voted tome for the work of the past year. I will turn it over 
to the treasurer,to remain as funds of the association. 
Surely very many will be found who will indorse this scheme, 
or something like it,and send their dollar. We should no 
longer have an empty treasury . R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

Romney, Ont., Nov. 1, 1889. 

We most heartily indorse what friend Holter- 
mann says. It has been said several times, and 
with some truth too, that the N. A. B. K. A. in its 
meetings is largely a local affair. If we can not se- 
cure the attendance of representative bee-keepers 
from all parts of the United States, let those who 
are interested in the success of the Association 
send in their one-dollar membership fees. The 
programme as announced elsewhere in these col- 
umns promises to be interesting, and friend Hol- 
termann has left no stone unturned to make the 
meeting a success. In regard to the international 
at the World’s Fair, we feel sure that we ought to 
begin to think somewhat of the matter. We want 
an exhibit at that fair which will be a credit to our 
industry in this country. We also want an inter- 
national convention, international in name and in- 
ternational in reality. It will be a fine thing if 
French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, and 
American bee-keepers (and that includes Canadi- 
ans too) could rub against each other in one grand 
brotherhood of representative world’s bee-keep- 
ers. We should like to hear what our European 
cotemporaries think of the matter. 

Since writing the foregoing, the following, from 
the pen of the president of the association, has 


come to hand: 

FRIEND Root:—Please say in next GLEANINGS that several 
in Canada and the United States have suggested to me that it 
would be a good plan to request those who attend the conven- 
tion at Brantford next month to take along with them sam- 
ples of both comb and extracted honey, say one or two 
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pounds, so that we may see and taste honey from different | 
parts of America. Those not in attendance, and so desiring, | 


could send theirs to the convention (care of the secretary, 

charges paid), each package marked, kind of honey, price in 

their market, and owner’s name The convention could ap- 

point judges if they thought best. 1 like the idea myself, and 

will * second the motion.” A. B. MASON, Pres. 
Auburndale, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1889. 


The idea is a good one, and we will second the | .on3 who take either of the papers. Write for cat- 


motion; and we feel sure that every other member 
will do so by bringing along with him samples of 
honey produced in his locality. We should like to 
have some of the convention test some of the nice 
alfalfa honey mentioned elsewhere. We hope that 
friend Ball, or some other bee-keeper of that irri- 
gated district, will favor the convention with their 
presence, or at least with samples of their beauti- 
ful honey. 








SPECIA: NOVICES. 





DISCOUNT FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


Those who expect to take advantage of a dis- 
count for ordering during our dull months will 
tind, by referring to our discount notice on the in- 
side of the cover, that the discount during this 
month is 4 %, and on Dec. Ist it drops to3 %. Order 
during the next two weeks if you would secure 
the extra l®. 


EXTRACTED HONEY WANTED. 


We have met with an unexpected outlet for our 
stock of extracted honey, and we should be pleased 
to receive samples from those who have a choice 
article of basswood or clover to scll or exchange 
for supplies. When you send a sample, write how 
mucb you have and how it is put up, and what you 
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ODD BUT TRUE. 


Send me the names of 10 regular subscribers to 


| the American Agriculturist, or Ladies’ Home Jour- 
| nal, and I will give you next season your choice of 





will take forit. By doing this we can give it one | 


free notice in the Honey Column, if we can not 
use it ourselves. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


the following: l untested Italian queen, 13 Laced 
Wyandotte eggs, 13 B. Leghorn eggs, or 10 S. 8. 
Hamburg eggs. AlllI wantis the names of 10 per- 


alogue of nearly 2000 papers at reduced rates. 
Cc. M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 


C®in responding to this advertisement mention GLBANINGS, 

















“Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and phe must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment,or we w not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended ony for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements’ 














\ ANTED.—To exchange honey for beeswax. We 
will take beeswax in exchange for honey in any 

er. Will give three pounds for one. Write for 

particulars. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

lstfdb Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ll. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange improved Hammonton 
Incubator, capacity 240 eggs, new, for honey or 

offers. A bargain. Finis A. WOOTTON, 

20-21d Skilesville, Muhlenberg Co., Ky. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange a Barnes foot-power saw 

and Pelham fdn. mill, for extracted honey. 

Both saw and mill are as good as new. 22a 
RK. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


7] ANTED.—To exchange No.1 sections for ex- 
tracted honey or beeswax. M. H. Hunt, 


| 2a Bell Branch, Mich. 


We call our readers’ attention to our large pre- | 


mium listin this number. If by chance it slips out 
and you fail to get it, or if you lose it, be sure to let 
us know, so that we send you another. We would 
advise you to keep it in a safe place, for reference. 
Besides the many bargains we offer you, you may 
do well to look over the advertisements in the front 
and back, and see if you do not find something 
there to your advantage. 


EXTRA QUANTITY OF THIS NUMBER. 


We use, in printing this number and the premi- 
um list, about 70,000 white sheets of paper, 21 x 27 
inches, besides the covers, of other colors. This is 
over three times the amount used in a regular issue. 
We print an extra number, to be distributed as 
sample copies, and therefore this will be read by 
some who may never have seen GLEANINGS before. 
We ask you to read the number carefully in all its 
departments, and see if it would not be a good in- 
vestment of $1.00 to have such a magazine come in- 
to your home twice a month for one year; 2% num- 
bers, or about 4 cents each. Send your subscrip- 
tion, and try it a year. 





Ween oe exchange Japanese buckwheat, 
$125 per bushel. for Eddy drill or offers. 22d 
F. C. FULLER, Montague, Mass. 


jah eet Given foundation- press in ex- 
change for hives, foundation, or supplies. 

Press for L. frame. O. F. SUNDERLAND, 

22d Box 411, St. Albans, Franklin Co., Vt. 





\ ANTED.—-To exchange fine P. Rock cockerels, 
also comb and extracted honey, for bee-sup- 
plies or offers. H. A. HUBBARD, New Lisbon, N. Y. 


7] ANTED.—To exchange a Perfect Hatcher incu- 
bator, capacity 750 eggs, Japanese buckwheat, 
and Kaftir corn, for honey. CHas. D. DUVALL, 
22.-23d Spencerville, Montgomery Co., Md. 


ANTED.—To exchange a 24-inch Kaestner feed- 
mill for small planer, V-groove section ma- 
chine (Root’s), or offers. GEO. RALL, 
22-23 Frenchville, Wis. 
\ ANTED.—To exchange 200 colonies of bees, 2 
foot-power saws, and one foundation-mill and 
tanks, for any thing useful on p!untation. 22tfdb 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 





freight to 


NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR MARKETING HONEY, AND NEW YORK 
IS A GOOD MARKET. 


We make liberal advances in CASH on consignments, sell quick- 
ly at highest obtainable market prices, and pay the net proceeds 
IMMEDIATELY after honey has been sold. We charge for com- 
mission and GUARANTEE of payment, five per cent. Ship by 


WHOLESALE HONEY MERCHANTS, 





F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 


122 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


1 nce A sorncantas iments, 
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Engines & Bulls BEE -HIVES, SECTIONS, ETO 


WE make the mea Bee-Hives, Shippin tes, 

Complete Outfit, or be bones etc., in the world, and sell them the 
Eatdtme Alone. | cheapest. We are offering our ‘choicest white one- 

= piece 44x44 sections, in lots of 500, at $3.50 per 1000. 

The Best and Most Sub- | § Parties wanting more, should write for spe- 
stantial Engine Made. cial prices. No. 2 sections, $2.00 per 1000. Cata- 
logues free, but sent only when ordered. 1tfdb 


c. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


2 Horse Engine and Boiler, $1: 25 
00 


4 
10 “ “ “ “ 35 


Fully guaranteed. Send for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


MEDINA ENGINE CO., 
sorran Medina, Ohio. 


OR FOLDING PAPER BOXES send to 
H 21-8db A. O. CRAWFORD, 8 8. Weymouth, Mass. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


| SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 


TAKE NOTICE! TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 


EFORE placi \rd-rs for SUPPLIES. HONEY-SECTIONS, &e., &e. 
placing your Ord: rs for | 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Seo- PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





tions, Bee-Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foun- | ae ee 
dation, Smokers, etc. Address Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 

. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 5 CINCINNATI, O. 
21-20db NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co.. WIS. | _ P.8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 


cerin responding to this advertisement mention n Gi EANINGS, | Ree-Keepers. ve (Mention Gleanings. ) Itfdb 


= ~ BLOVES DiRECT TQ YOU 


I have decided to place my gloves (the best made) 
within the reach of every purchaser, no matter where 
he or she may live. You purchase direct 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


get better gloves and save money. My gloves are made 
from selected skins suitable for ‘different grades of ser- 
vice and are made with the best skill by the most ex- 
perienced operators. They are perfect in style and fit 
and the most serviceable gloves that can be made. They 
4 are warranted and if not as represented you can return 
them and receive back your money. A splended holi- 
day, birthday, wedding or complimentary present. 


27 YEARS 
BEFORE the PUBLIC. 
I offer my gloves 
for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, with assort- 
ed colors, real dog 
skin, kid, cheverette, 
. and fur. Sendstamp 
Gloves for Ladies. for illustrated book 
“about gloves,” giving full description, with 
prices of over fifty patterns, simple guide for 7 
self-measurement ; thus enabling you to order 7 
by mail as safely as if measured in our store_7 
and as perfect fit and satisfaction are guaranteed 


YOU TAKE NO RISKS. 


Refer to Johnstown Bank, American Express Co., of 
Postmaster, all of Johnstown, or Commercial Agencies. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
— JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥.—— GLOVES FOR STREET WEAR. 


OBSERVE. ciovemedure F REE 
“agg eglove measure 

2\\*. of charge with above book to those who 
mention this paper when writing. 



































{In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 
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RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS, 


y\0 know the Causes of Things, is the key to 
J Success in any industry. If you wish to succeed 
in the Bee Business, you must read and become 
acquainted with the most Successful Methods of 
Bee-Management and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTH’S WORK, 

REVISED BY DADANT, 
Contains the result of practical ex perience with 
Bees. It gives the Physiology of the Bee, with nu- 
merous Quotations from the latest Scientific 
Writers, the Description of the best Hives, Direc- 
tions for the Proper Management and Handing of 
Bees; the most Practical Methods of Queen- 
Rearing, Swarming (Natural and Artificial), 
with controlling methods: instructions on Estab- 
lishing Mg jet Transferring, Shipping, Mailing, 
Feeding, Wintering; the best methods of producing 
Comb and Extracted Honey, the Handling and 
Harvesting of Honey, the Making of Comb Founda- 
tion, etc., etc. 

The instructions for the Rendering of Bees- 
Wax are alone worth the price of the Book, to 
many bee-keepers who waste a part of their wax in 
rendering it. 

This book, ‘“‘the most complete ever published,” is 
shortly to be published in the French, Italian, and 
German Languages, by Practical European Apia- 
rists. It is highly recommended by all! publishers 
of Bee-Literature in the Old World as well as in the 


ew. 
Cloth Binding, 550 Pages, 199 Engravings, 19 
Full-Page Plates. Gilt front and back. This book 
is an Ornament to any Library. 
Price: By Express, $1.85. By mail, 
$2.00. Special prices to Dealers who wis 
vertise it in their circulars. 


repaid, 
to ad- 


Ge" We also offer for Sale, 20,000 Lbs. of 


Honey, of our crop of 1889; 25 Tons of Comb 

Foundation, Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Ma- 

terial, etc. Send for Circular. Address 

3tfdb CHAS. DADAN'’IT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., filinois 


(@ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SAVE FREIGHT. 


BUY YOUR SUPPLIES NEAR HOME AND 
SAVE FREIGHT. 
We carry a complete stock of Apiarian Supplies. 
Our motto: Good goods and low prices. Illustrated 
catalogue for your name on a postal card. 


R. B. LEAHY & CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


(7 ln respondisns to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We are now selling our No.1 V-groove sections, 
in lots of 500, at $3.00 per 1000; No. 2 sections at $2. 
per 1000. For price of Italian queens, foundation, 
smokers, etc., send for price list. 

J.STAUFFER & SONS, 
Successors to B. J. Miller & Co., 


16tfdb Nappanee, Ind. 
{Zin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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EMPLOYMENT.—AGENTS 
wanted ever) where, for the HOME 
JOURNAL—a grand famil,s paper 
at $1 a year. Big cash premiums. 
Sample Fxer. THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 926 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


(ar ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Rr a placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sec- 
tions, Bee-Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foun- 
dation, Smokers, ete. Address 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
21-20db NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








Wants or Exchange Department. 











Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and ne must saY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment,or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended my # for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








\ ANTED.—To exchange honey for beeswax. We 
will take beeswax in exchange for honey in any 





ony: Will give three pounds for one. Write for 
particulars. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
1stfdb Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange a 24-inch Kaestner feed- 
mill for small planer, V-groove section ma- 
chine (Root’s), or offers. GEO. RALL, 

22-23 Frenchbville, Wis. 

reese exchange 200 colonies of bees, 2 

toot-power saws, and one foundation-mill and 

tanks, for any thing useful on plantation. 22tfdb 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 


T 
tracted honey or beeswax. M H. Hunt, 
22-23 Beli Braneh, Mich. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange a Barnes combined foot- 
power saw, for extracted honey. A good ma- 
chine, cheap, used but little; cost $35.00; price now, 
$18.00. Please write at once. 
GEO. BEEDE, Sandwich, N. H. 


ANTED.—To exchange No.1 sections for ex- 


ANTED.—To exchange a Perfect Hatcher incu- 
bator, capacity 750 eggs, Japanese buckwheat, 
and Kaffir corn. for honey. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
22 23d Spencerville, Montgomery Co., Md. 


W ANTED.—To exchange two saw-tables designed 
for making dovetailed sections, for sections. 
W.S. WriGat, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ben exchange Japanese buckwheat at 
75e per bushel, or No. 1 sections, for extracted 
honey. W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 
TANTED.—To exchange a fine-blooded stallion 
\ tor Italian bees. Will take a quantity of sec- 
tions and foundation. A bargain for somebody. 
J. H. JOANSTON, Leclair, Iowa. 
\ ANTED.— To exchange complete photograph 
outfit. for Barnes foot-power saw. 
F. SHILLING, Jewett, Harrison Co , Ohio. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange wood-engraving tools for 
carving-tools. E. V. WRITTLESY, 
Pecatonica, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange a new foot-power saw 
for extracted white-clover or basewood honey. 
23d W.S. Wriacnat, Batile,Creek, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange, Barnes foot-power buzz 

saw, latest pattern. one Parker Bros. shotgun, 

B. L., new, for type-writer or anv thing can use in 

family. ADOLPHUS NEWTON, 23d 
Box 911, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Dec. 


HONEY COLUMN. 





CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATL.—Honey.—There is a large amount of | 


comb honey on our market. Sales have been slow 
lately and prices are easier. It is held at 14@16c for 
best white in the jobbing way. Extracted honey 
brings 5@6 on arrival. Beeswax.—Demand is good 
at 20(@22 for good to choice yellow on arrival. 
Cras. F. MuTH & SON, 

Nov. 22. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

KANSAS City.— Honey. — Honey is selling very 
slow, especially extracted. We attribute the cause 
some to the mild weather. We quote: 1 |lb., white 
comb at 18@14; 1 Ib., dark, 10@12; 2 lb., white, 12@13; 
2 Ib., dark, l0@11. Extracted, white, 7@s. Beeswax, 
2c. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Nov. 22. Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—Honey is selling a little slow. | 


Fancy white one-pound combs jobbing, 16@lic; 

common, 15@16; extracted. °@9. Beeswaz, 24. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 27. 


Sr. Louts.—Honey.—Market steady. Better in- | 
quiry. Comb, 12\.@14 for choice; 8@10 for inferior. | 


Choice extracted, 54%@6; dark, 5@5%. Beeswax.— 
Prime, 22. D. G. TuTT GROCER Co., 

Nov. 22 . St. Louis, Mo. 

ALBANY.—Honey.—The market is slow and weak. 
White clover, 13@14; mixed, 11@12; buckwheat, 9@ 
il. Extracted, light, 8; dark, 6. 

Nov. 22. H. R. Wriacat, Albany, N. Y. 


DetTrRoUT.—Honey.—White comb honey in fair de- 
mand at 138@l5e. Fall made, 12@13. Beeswax, 24@25. 
Nov. 22. M. H. Hust, Bel! Branch, Mich. 


Both hotels are within less than a block of the City Hall, at 
| which place the convention will be held, Dec. 4, 5. 6, . There 
is a sample-room for the display of honey bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies, ete., so all should bring something. 
R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec’y. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 











Please mail me three or four of your seed cata- 
| logues as soon as out, and I will hand them to 
| friends with my opinion. My seeds were of the 
| very best, and a half cheaper than elsewhere. I 
can send orders for $100 worth of seeds alone. 
Lewiston, Ida., Nov. 10, 1889. L. A. PORTER. 


HOW TO FIND A CUSTOMER FOR HONEY. 


| You need not put my advertisement in again. 
| The postals and letters come in nearly as fast as | 
could read them. If you have more than you want 
of honey, just tell it in GLEANINGS, and away she 
| goes. lL received letters of inquiry before I receiv- 
| ed GLEANINGS. I was “just astonished, I was.’ 

The advertisement, ** Bees for Sale,” you may omit. 

Elsie, Mich., Nov. 24, 1889. N. L. HIGBIE. 





4 few weeks agol wrote a second time to have 
GLEANINGS stopped. You very kindly did 80, or, 
rather, I should say you were kind enough to send 
your check for $100 for the year when I did not 
want it. Really this is too generous. I read your 
paper all that time, and think I got my $1.00 worth 
of information; so | return your check, with a feel- 
ing that | have at last found what is popularly not 
supposed to exist; viz.,an editor with a soul. Per- 
haps it may be of interest to you to know that 
GLEANINGS is on file here in the Agricultural read- 
ing-room, and also that Prof. Comstock conducts a 
summer course ia apiculture in the university. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1889. J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 





For SaeE - Six 60-lb. square cans, heart’s-ease’ | 


honey, crated. Will take he st Hamilton, Cald- | 


well Co., Mo. B. THWING, 


Evanston, Cook Co., Ill. 


For SA.LE.—Three 60-lb. cans of honey like the 
sample sent you (fair); [ will take $5.00 per can for | 


it on board the cars in Addison. 
THADDEUS Fisk, Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


For SALe.—30) lbs. white-clover and 350 lbs. gold- 
enrod comb honey, at 15c and 12% ¢ respectively, 
put up in 12, 14, and 20 1b. crates. Would exchange 
some for good extracted honey. L. J. TRIPP, 
23d Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


For SALE.—li7 kegs of ciover honey that hold 15 
gallons each, or 177 lbs. each net. I would like to 
get 8c for it here on track, no charge for kegs. 

MonT Wyrick, Cascade, Dubuque Co., Towa. 


For SALE.—Three barrels of clover honey of 
about 600 |bs. each, about 1800 Ibs., for which I will 
take 7c per Ib. here on board cars. 

Geo. W. CAvs, Kirkwood, Warren Co., Ill. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next annual meeting of the Vermont Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Burlington, Vt., Jan. 22, 1890. 
J. H. LARRABEE, Sec’y. 

The first annual joint meeting of the bee-keepers of Huron 

and Tuscola Counties will be held Dec. 16, 1889. at Sebewaing, 
Huron County, Mich. The committee has secured a fine hall 
which will be at our disposal during the convention. The hall 
is at and in connection with the Union House, and is known as 
Concordia Hall. We earnestly ask all interested bee keepers 
to be present, and help to make this, our first convention, a 
success, J. G. KUNDINGER, Cor. Sec’y. 

REDUCED RATES OF TRAVEL TO THE CONVENTION AT BRANTFORD, 

DEC, 4, 5, AND 6. 

Applications for railroad certificates are pouring in, and the 
rospects are very bright indeed. Our friends in the United 
tates can get reduced rates only on Canadian railways. Upon 

Canadian Pacific Railway and the Grand Trank me fi must 
repurchase to the nearest Canadian point, and from there to 
Brantford a ticket with a certificate. Those traveling on the 
C. P. R. can purchase a ticket for Woodstock or Galt, and then 
to Brantford via G. T.R. When two railway lines are used, 
two certificates to fill out must be securedfrom me. At Brant- 
ford the following hotel rates have been secured at the Kirby 
House: Regular rates, $2.00; rate to members, $1.50. Commer- 
cial Hotel, regular rate, $1.00; rate to members, 75 cts. per day. 








Save 10 Per Cent. 


| SAVE TEN PER CENT AND ORDER YOUR 
SUPPLIES THIS MONTH. 

We carry a complete stock of Sections, Hives, 
Smokers, etc. Illustrated catalogue for your name 
on a postal card. R.B, LEAHY & CO., 
23-ldb Higginsville, Mo. 


€#' In responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 


FOR SALE! 
s 

One of the best located apiaries in Iowa, 150 
Colonies, in Langstroth hives. Handsome two- 
story frame residence. Twenty acres land. All 
necessary out-buildings. Also fine flock White Wy- 
andottes. Two cows, nice span driving horses. Nev- 
er a failure of honey. White clover, basswood, gold- 
en-rod, buckwheat, ete, House nearly new, nicely 
decorated paper, a very pleasant home. Price 

2500. . A. RE, 
23tfdb Sargent, Floyd Co., Iowa. 
{7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





| 








Wants You, reader, to turn to page 533 of GLEAN- 
1nas for July ist and read his article, and A. I. 
Root’s comments thereon; then if you are interest- 
edin Rearing Queens, or in their Safe Intro- 
duction, send $1.00 for this cloth-bound book of 
170 pages. Address G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
(#7 1n responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





ANTED.—To exchange one M. C. Henley Fence 
machine, almost new, for honey, or supplies, 
or any thing I can use. Gro. R. STEWART, 
New Florence, Westm’d Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—To exchange Winchester repeating 
rifle, 22 cal.; asplendid target gun, in good or- 
der, for apiary supplies. GEO. W. MILSE, 
Teepleville, Pa. 





